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J HIS week brings upon the profession the loss of one of its 
[r members as widely known, as highly esteemed and :¢ 

generally beloved as any of his fellows who have ae 
before or who linger after him. A thorough gentleman by 
instinet and habit, a cordial friend, an interested acquaintance, 
a sagacious and right-minded adviser, it was the possession of 
these qualities of the natural man that won for Edward 
Hale Kendall the warm regard and trust of his fellow-archi- 
tects; that made him one of the most warmly welcomed of 
attendants at all the conventions of the American Institute 
of Architects, and secured for him the presidency of that body 
during the year 1891-2, and before that the similar office in its 
New York ‘Chapter for the five years ending with 1889. Born 
at Boston, in 1842, the son of a dry-goods merchant, Mr. Ken- 
dall’s scholastic education ended in 1860 with his graduation 
from the famous Latin School of that city, his course there 
being interrupted by two years’ residence and study in Paris. 
On leaving the Latin School, he entered the office of G. J. F. 
Bryant & Arthur Gilman, remaining there, we believe, until 
1865. In 1868 he formed a partnership, in New York, with 
Mr. Gilman, which lasted only one year, but during which the 
Equitable Building, on Broadway, in its original form, was 
designed and building at a cost of a million and a half dollars. 
From that time on to the date of his death, caused by an attack 
of pneumonia, he practised alone in New York City, where he 
built, amongst other structures, the great Washington Building, 
on the Battery Park, the building of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, on Fifth Avenue, the houses of Robert and Ogden Goelet, 
the German Savings Bank Building, the Gorham Building, 
and many houses and commercial structures of less note. Be- 
sides this, he designed important buildings in Porto Rico and 
Peru. In the way of official duties, he discharged those of 
consulting-architect for the Washington Bridge, in upper 
New York, was architect to the Department of Docks, a 
member of the Willard Architectural Casts Commission, and 
was frequently called upon to act as expert in public and _pri- 
vate competitions of importance. But successful as was his 
life as a practising architect, its real value to his fellow-men 
was the proof it afforded that the right-minded, honest gen- 
tleman is more sure of winning the “ Well done!” of his 
contemporaries than is the hustling, scheming manager of a 
plan-factory, however great may be the pecuniary success of 
Ae latter. 


) HE matter known as the “dressed stone” case has been 
| decided by the New York Court of Appeals, which holds 

that the statute requiring that, in the performance of pub- 
lic contracts in New York, only stone dressed within the State 
shall be used, under penalty of forfeiture by the contractor of 
the money due him under his contract, is unconstitutional and 
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void. In the particular case considered, one ‘Treat contracted 
with the City of New York for the construction of a sewer. 
Treat used some stone which had been cut in New Jersey, and 
the Controller, for this reason, refused to pay him the contract 


price. The contractor sued, and the present decision is in his 
favor. It is needless to say that the passage of the statute 


was procured by the labor unions, who, by joining forces where 
extortion from the public is under consideration in the Legisla- 
ture, can exert a considerable influence. It has already cost 
the tax-payers of the city millions of dollars, and would have 
cost them many millions more but for the timely interposition 
of the Court. The decision was based, not only on the uncon- 
stitutionality of any statutory interference with the rights of 
builders to contract freely, but on the consideration that the 
imposition of a penalty upon the use in one State of stone cut 
in another amounted to an interference with the right of stone- 
cutters and dealers in one State to sell their product in another, 
which is guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. “The citi- 
‘zens of other States,” said the Court,” have the right to resort 
‘to the markets of this State for the sale of their products, 
“whether it be cut-stone or any other article which is the sub- 
“ject of commerce. The citizens of this State have the right 
“to enter the markets of every other State to sell their pro- 
‘ducts, or to buy whatever they need, and all interference 
“with the freedom of inter-State commerce by State legislation 
‘is void.” Architects will be interested to observe that this 
decision has a certain bearing on the schemes for State licens- 
ing of architects which have been so prevalent of late. Ifa 
man is entitled, under the Federal Constitution, to sell his cut- 
stone in any State, notwithstanding State legislation, why is 
not an architect entitled to sell his knowledge and skill in any 
State, to those who wish to employ him, without a State license ? 
The questions are not quite parallel, for only by a little stretch 
of language can knowledge and skill be classed with stone as 
objects of commerce; but the principle, that no State can shut 
out the citizens of other States from its own markets, is the 
same in both cases. 





| HE observation that we made a few weeks ago, to the 
| effect that architects and builders in New York could not 

be expected to take part in the struggle against official 
corruption from which they suffer so much, simply because 
they know that the forces of corruption are strong enough to 
ruin them in revenge for their frankness, has received confir- 
mation this week in the withdrawal of charges made some time 
ago against the Building Department by an architect, who 
now claims to have been “ misunderstood,” and who, in all 
probability, did not express himself with anything like the 
earnestness which was attributed to him. Of course, we are 
very far from accusing Mr. Israels of insincerity, and his frank- 
ness in making the original criticism indicates that he is by no 
means a person to pervert the truth in any one’s interest; but 
it is said that he was plainly warned that, unless he withdrew 
his charges, he must not expect to have his plans favorably 
acted upon by the Department, and this hint, if it does not 
silence him, will not be lost on other architects. Mr. Brady, 
the Building Commissioner, explicitly denies that he has any 
intention of suppressing complaints from architects, or of an- 
noying or injuring such of them as have reason to make com- 
plaints; and, from what we know of Mr. Brady personally, we 
are quite ready to believe him; but his sincerity does not, 
unfortunately, prevent his subordinates from using the powers 
delegated to the Department for the annoyance of those who 
are dependent on their favor; and, until Mr. Brady goes 
farther, and invites complaints from those who have business 
with his Department, and promptly hands over to justice every 
man who is shown, by fair and thorough examination, to be 
dishonest or corrupt, his Department will continue to be the 
sink of extortion and iniquity which it has been, most of 
the time, for many years. 





| JHE New York Evening Post gives some figures of the rise 
|! in value of land in certain parts of New York, which are 

interesting, although, as they extend over a period of 
almost two hundred years, they do not necessarily indicate so 
rapid a change as has taken place in Paris, according to the 
figures which we published not long ago. Every one who 
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knows anything of Colonial history will remember that Wall 
Street occupies the site of a wall, erected by the early New 
Yorkers, who lived together on the south end of Manhattan 
Island, to keep off the Indians, who showed a reprehensible 
disposition to prowl around the houses of the settlers at night. 
Before the end of the seventeenth century, the wall had lost its 
usefulness and had been replaced by a street, and, in 1706, a 
lot on the north side of this street was sold for fourteen cents 
a square foot. The same land is now appraised at two hundred 
and fifty dollars a square foot, and is probably worth a little 
more. This seems a large increase, but a simple calculation 
will show that if the fourteen cents had been put out in 1706 
at compound interest, at six per cent, which would have been 
a low rate for those days, it would have amounted now to more 
than two hundred times the two hundred and fifty dollars at 
which the land is at present valued; so that the purchaser of 
the property, in 1706, at fourteen cents, really made a poor 
investment. In 1793, a house and lot on William Street, 
north of Wall Street, brought twelve hundred dollars. The 
same lot would now be valued at nearly a million. Whether 
this increase in valuations represents a real increase in value, 
or only an apparent one, is a question which is yet unsolved. 
Supposing that a syndicate is willing to pay two hundred and 
fifty dollars a square foot for a lot favorably situated for the 
erection of an office-building, it by no means follows that all 
the lots in the neighborhood are worth the same price, or any- 
thing like it. On the contrary, the chances are that, as no one 
would care to erect another office-building close by, to invite 
tenants in competition with the first, the lots in the immediate 
vicinity would with difficulty find purchasers at a fraction of 
the price secured by the owner of the first lot. Assessors, 
unfortunately, do not view the matter in this way, and the 
consequence is that the erection of a large and costly office- 
building usually impoverishes the owners of property in the 
neighborhood, through the imposition upon them of taxes based 
on a valuation which is assimilated to the price of one or two 
special lots in the vicinity, but is far beyond anything that the 
property would bring at a public sale. There are scores of 
improved estates in the office-quarters of our great cities, which 
once brought a fair income on a reasonable assessed valuation, 
which now, through the erection of huge buildings near by, 
are so burdened with taxes that the income barely suffices to 
pay the taxes and repairs. They canvot be sold, as no more 
sites for “‘sky-scrapers” are wanted in the neighborhood, and 
their owners are obliged to content themselves with the theory 
that it is “‘ the gradual fall in the rates of interest” from which 
they suffer. 





HE Architectural League of America has sent out a cir- 
y! vular to its affiliated societies, asking for answers to a set 

of questions as to what should be expected of a graduate 
from an architectural school when he begins office-work ; how 
much mathematical and engineering training should an archi- 
tect have; should architectural design and the study of the 
historic styles follow and be based upon a knowledge of pure 
design; and so on. Desirable as it may be to have a definite 
answer to these and the other questions propounded in the 
circular, we cannot say that we anticipate their complete eluci- 
dation by means of it. For a thousand years or more archi- 
tects and, still more, critics have been, so to speak, beating the 
air, if not each other, over these very problems, with the most 
meagre results, and, while the replies of the young architects 
concerned will be interesting, we doubt whether they will form 
a complete guide for the next generation. 





R. JAMES W. PINCHOT, of New York, who has 
M earned the gratitude of many generations to come of his 

fellow-countrymen, by his endowment of the Yale School 
of Forestry, proposes to add to his benefactions by placing his 
country estate in Pennsylvania at the disposal of the Yale 
Faculty for a summer school in forestry. Every one knows 
the utility of the summer schools connected with our great 
universities, in which undergraduates, graduates, teachers and 
persons engaged in other professions are given instruction in 
special branches, by the best teachers, and under the most 
favorable conditions. Mr. Pinchot’s property contains a build- 
ing with rooms which can be used for lecture-halls and labora- 
tories, and are to be fitted up for the purpose. There are 
about sixty acres of woodland on the estate, and additional 
ground is to be devoted to practice in planting; and ample 
forest territory, including the State Forest Reservation, is 


available for study in the neighborhood. As usual in university 
summer schools, women as well as men are admitted, candi 
dates, who must be at least seventeen years old, being only 
required to give proof of good moral character, and to pay th« 
usual summer-school fee of twenty dollars. ‘The course con- 
tinues eight weeks, beginning July 8. Board can be had, from 
five dollars a week upward, at hotels and boarding-houses in 
the neighboring village of Milford ; or those who prefer to do 
so may live in camps. Candidates should apply for admission, 
before May 1, to Prof. Henry S. Graves, Yale Forestry School, 
New Haven, Conn. 





J HE John Stewardson Scholarship in Architecture of the 
| University of Pennsylvania for 1901 has been awarded to 

Mr. Ira Wilson Hoover, of New York, a graduate of the 
Architectural Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The holder of the Scholarship, the income of which is one 
thousand dollars, is required to spend a year abroad in the 
study of architecture. The jury of award this year was com- 
posed of Messrs. John M. Carrere and Walter Cook, of New 
York, and Mr. C. Howard Walker, of Boston. 





J HE building of the National Academy of Design, in New 
I York, took fire the other day, in the middle of the after- 

noon, during an exhibition of the American Water-color 
Society. No serious harm was done, but the crowds in the 
galleries were well frightened. According to the newspapers, 
the fire was caused by electric-wires in the sub-basement, which 
ignited the “combustible rubbish” around them; and the 
flames soon ‘*‘ gained great headway.” ‘The pictures on exhi- 
bition are valued at one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and the owners of them might reasonably ask whether 
the Curator of the Academy thinks it wise to allow the sub- 
basement to be filled with “ combustible rubbish,” which may 
at any time cause the destruction of the building and its contents. 





buildings for the Naval Academy at Annapolis, has been 

selected as the architect of a Naval Arch, which the 
promoters hope to erect, at the cost of about a million dollars, 
near the Battery, in New York. According to the newspapers, 
the arch is to be higher than the Arc de l’Etoile, in Paris, but 
it is to be treated in a different, and quite original, manner, as, 
indeed, the circumstances require, and as would be expected 
from Mr. Flagg in any case. We cannot say that the Battery 
Park seems to-us to be the place best adapted to be the site of 
a monument which, if it is to rival the Are de I’ Etoile, will be 
larger than the front of Notre Dame, in Paris; but it is, at 
least, no worse than that of the Washington Monument, or of 
most of the objects of the kind which we possess, and it is a 
satisfaction to feel that Mr. Flagg’s ingenuity can be trusted 
to make the best that is possible out of the situation. ‘The 
affair is in the hands of the Alumni Association of the Naval 
Academy ; and, as soon as the site is secured, and the design 
approved by the Municipal Art Commission, an appeal will be 
made for subscriptions for carrying out the work. 


NM: ERNEST FLAGG, who is the architect of the new 





the notorious fact that Great Britain is far behind other 

countries in matters of transportation, communication, 
and general modern conveniences, as a consequence of the 
“public ownership” system, which, in connection with other 
socialistic vagaries, is slowly bringing England down to a 
secondary place in the industrial world. In Great Britain, as 
every one knows, the telegraph is in the hands of the Post- 
office Department, which makes a considerable profit out of it, 
at the expense of the people who send telegrams, and who are 
currently reported, in this country at least, to be in the habit, 
when they send a telegram to a man, of mailing a letter to 
him at the same time, to request him to be ready to receive the 
telegram when it arrives. ‘The telephone system is also in 
the hands of the Government, and, notwithstanding the un- 
rivalled field which England offers for its development, is in 
what we should consider a ludicrously infantile condition. The 
wastefulness and inefficiency of the English municipal gas- 
supply systems is well understood here, and, in the matter of 
public transportation, the English law, which permits towns 
to seize any tramway which has established a profitable business, 
paying for it only the value of the material and plant, effect- 
ually shuts out the enterprise which has made American urban 
transportation the best in the world, and which is rapidly 
bringing Continental cities up to the American standard. 


AY Englishman writes to the London Standard explaining 

















THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE AT A GERMAN 
“TECHNISCHE HOCHSCHULE.” 


‘SVHE literal translation of “ T’echnische Hochschule” is “ Technical 
| High-school.” But it is not what is meant by a high-school in 

this country. It corresponds very nearly to the Schools of 
science attached to our universities, though the “ Technische Hoch- 
‘hule”’ is a separate institution, complete in itself, and not connected 
vith any other body. It is a sort of university of pure and applied 
sience. 

The regular German universities have always looked down upon 
he “ Hochschulen” for three reasons: First, because they consider 
he technical subjects taught there to be less important than those on 
vhich their own professors lecture, and, secondly, because the 
tandard of admission is in some cases lower than their own. But 
ll students at the “ Hochschule” who wish to pass the Government 
xaminations and get their degree or a title from the Govern- 
ment have to pass exactly the same entrance-examinations as those 
who wish to study at a university. The third reason is, that the 
iniversities could grant the degree of “Doctor,” but the “ Hoch- 
chulen” could not. But since October, 1899, by a decree of the 
Emperor, the “ Hochschulen” have the power to grant this title. 
He takes a deep interest in the progress of science and of technical 
industries, and the differences between the universities and the 
“ Hochschulen” are gradually being done away with. 

The “ Technische Hochschule” at Hanover, where I studied archi- 
tecture for two years, is a royal institution, being supported by the 
Government, such a thing as a university supported by the dona- 
tions of wealthy citizens not being known. But the German news- 
papers are now appealing to the rich men to follow the example of 
their American brethren, and let some of their wealth flow into the 
treasuries of the universities and “ Hochschulen.” 

The usual requirement for admission is a certificate showing that 
the student has completed his course at a “ Gymnasium” and has 
passed the graduating examination. This admits the holder to any 
university in Germany. Ata number of the “ Hochschulen,” a cer- 
tificate showing a promotion to “ Unter-prima,”—the highest class 
but one in a “ Gymnasium,”— is accepted as evidence of sufficient 
knowledge to be able to study intelligently at a “ Hochschule.” It 
is this form of admission that has given the universities a reason for 
looking down on the “ Hochschulen.” But it has been done away 
with at some of them, and probably will be abolished in-them all 
before long. Foreigners are admitted if they can show that they 
have pursued a course of study in their own country approximately 
equivalent to that of a “Gymnasium,” but they are not allowed 
to take the Government examinations. 

Any one who wishes to take up some course or separate subject 
at the “ Hochschule,” but is not able to fulfil the requirements for 
admission as a student, may be admitted as a “ Hospitant”’ or guest, 
simply attending the lectures, but not receiving any diploma at the 
end of his course. : 

For those who intend to try for the examinations, a regular pro- 
gramme is mapped out which they are advised to follow. This is, 
however, entirely optional. ‘The only thing that is required is to 
register in at least three subjects. Having decided what course 
to follow, the student fills out a blank with the subjects he wishes to 
take, and hands this in to the Bursar, who writes down after each 
subject its cost, the fees being proportional to the number of hours 
taken. During the winter term, a weekly lecture-hour costs four 
marks, equal to a dollar. A lecture of five hours a week would ac- 
cordingly cost five dollars for the term. In the same way, a weekly 
hour of laboratory or draughting work costs three marks, or seventy- 
five cents. For the summer term, which is shorter, these figures are 
reduced to three and two marks respectively. On the whole, this is 
much cheaper than the tuition at our American universities, as the 
most I paid was about one hundred and sixty marks, or forty dollars, 
for a winter term of forty-six hours a week. Some subjects, such as 
modeHing, drawing from life, and surveying, where there is an extra 
expense, either for models or materials, cost somewhat more ; but, on 
the whole, the charges for tuition are exceedingly moderate. The 
German Government pays all expenses that are not covered by the 
tuition-fees. 

After one has paid his fees and got back his list receipted, he 
takes it around and has it signed by each of the instructors whose 
lectures he is going to attend (or not attend, as the case may be), 
and then all that he has to do for the rest of the term is to take good 
care not to lose this list, for, at the end of the term, it has to be 
countersigned by the same instructors, and then handed in. 

The course occupies four years, and leads, for those who wish to 
enter the Government service, to the title of “ Bau/iihrer,” or “ Di- 
rector of Building,” and, since October, 1899, also to the degree of 
“Doctor of Engineering.” ‘Those who do not enter the service 
of the Government, but have successfully completed their four years’ 
course receive a diploma to that effect. During the years that | 
studied there, the “ Hochschule” in Hanover was attended by about 
twelve hundred students, of whom between one hundred and seventy 
and one hundred and eighty were studying architecture. 

The first two years are devoted almost entirely to theoretical sub- 
jects, or, at any rate, to subjects which do not pertain directly to 
architecture, but which it is well for an architect to know something 
about. 

The subjects taught during each term, or semester,” are as 
follows : — 
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First term of first’ year (from the middle of October to the 
middle of April) :— 


Differential and Integral Calculus. —{5 hours’ Lecture. 1 hour’s Reci- 
tation. | 

Analytical Geometry. — [3 hours’ Lecture. | 

Descriptive Geometry. — {3 hours’ Lecture. 6 hours’ Drawing. } 

Mechanics. — {34 hours’ Lecture. 4 hour’s Recitation. | 


Construction (Masonry and Carpentry).—{3 hours’ Lecture. 4 hours’ 
Drawing. | 
Architectural Drawing. —{5 hours.} Instruction here consists of copy- 


ing architectural subjects in different mediums — pencil, charcoal, pen 
and brush, so as to become familiar with the handling of different 
materials. 
Elements of Mineralogy. — {2 hours’ Lecture. 1 hour’s Recitation. | 
Experimental Physics. — Mechanics, Heat, Acoustics and Optics. 
[4 hours* Lecture. | 


The summer term is shorter than the first, lasting from the middle 
of April to the end of July. During this time, in the first year, the 
following curriculum is prescribed : — 

Differential and Integral Calculus.—[3 hours’ Lecture. 1 hour’s 
Recitation. | 

Descriptive Geometry. — [3 hours’ Lecture. 6 hours’ Drawing. | 

Mechanics. — [7 hours’ Lecture. 1 hour’s Recitation. | 

Construction. — (Foundations; walls and supports of wood, stone and 
iron; stairs and elevators of stone, wood and iron). [2 hours’ Lecture. 
4 hours’ Drawing. | 

Architectural Drawing. — [6 hours.| Devoted to the same subjects as 
during the winter term. 

Elements of Geology. — {4 hours’ Lecture. | 

Elements of Chemistry. — [6 hours’ Lecture. | 


There is no summer work prescribed, and, therefore, none done. 
The draughting-rooms are left open for the convenience of the stu- 
dents who have back-work to make up. There are usually plenty 
of them. 

During the Easter and Whitsuntide vacations, excursions headed 
by some of the professors are undertaken, places of special archi- 
tectural interest being selected. In 1898, the South German towns 
such as Heidelberg, Cologne, Aschaffenburg and Munich were vis- 
ited. The next year the trip was through Holland and Belgium, and 
this year, a friend writes me, they went to Paris to visit the Exposi- 
tion. These expeditions usually last about ten days. During that 
time the customary good feeling between the instructors and the 
students grows even more cordial. The companionship that an out- 
ing of this character necessarily entails, with its frequent oppor- 
tunities for friendly and confidential conversations over the social 
pipe jor in the station restaurants along the route, are considered, 
by the students at least, to equal in value the more theoretical and 
formal tuition of the lecture-room. In fact, coming into closer con- 
tact with these highly intellectual and, for the most part, exceedingly 
interesting men, is a liberal education in itself. Then, there is no 
other way so easy, and at the same time so effective, of learning 
what should and what should not be done in Architecture as hav- 
ing this pointed out to you on existing examples. This is duly rec- 
ognized by the “ Hochschule,” which helps these excursions along 
materially by paying all the travelling expenses of the instructors 
and, at times, even paying the railroad fare for the students. 

It would be of advantage to the students of Architecture in this 
country if such excursions were undertaken here. Of course, in Eu- 
rope, there is very much more of architectural and historic interest, 
and, as a rule, one does not have to travel very far to reachit. But 
a trip to Albany, Boston or Washington conducted in a similar way 
would greatly benefit those taking part in it. 

The pleasant summer vacation is over, and once more the student 
returns to his work, refreshed and invigorated by his rest. He 
needs all his strength for the hard winter’s work of fifty-one hours 
a week. ‘Twenty-six of these hours are devoted to lectures; the 
other twenty-five to recitations and drawing. During this year 
he gets to know a little more about Architecture itself, but most of 
the subjects are still very theoretical and rather auxiliaries of Archi- 
tecture than Architecture itself. 

Here is the list of subjects taught in the second year : — 


Mechanics of Elasticity. — [5 hours’ Lecture. 1 hour’s Recitation. | 

Graphical Statics. — [1 hour’s Lecture. ] 

Study of the Forms and History of Ancient Architecture. —[8 hours’ 
Lecture. 6 hours’ Drawing.| This course also includes a careful and 
detailed study of the orders, the copying of the best examples of 
Ancient Architecture, and one large and carefully executed design in 
either the Greek or Roman style 

Ancient Ornament. — {2 hours’ Lecture. 2 hours’ Drawing. | 

History of Ancient Art.— [3 hours’ Lecture. | 

Construction. — [3 hours’ Lecture. 4 hours’ Drawing. | 

Architectural Building. — {1 hour’s Lecture. | 

Modelling. — [4 hours. | 

Figure-drawing from Casts. — [6 hours. | 

Elements of Civil Engineering. —[3 hours’ Lecture. | 

Elements of Surveying. — [2 hours’ Lecture. } 

Technology of Building. —[5 hours’ Lecture.| By this is meant in- 
struction in the manufacture of bricks, plate-glass, mining, casting of 
metals, and so on, the lecture being illustrated by the inspection 
of factories and plants in operation. 


The summer term has forty-nine hours a week, of which twenty- 
five are taken up by lectures and twenty-four by exercises. The 
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subjects are almost identical with those of the winter session. The 
lectures on the “ History of Ancient Architecture” are replaced by 
others on “ Romanesque Architecture.” Likewise, those on “ Ancient 
Art,” by others on the “ Art of the Middle Ages.” However, the draw- 
ing and designing of the course in Ancient Architecture is kept up. 

With the third year the real Architectural work begins. All the 
preparatory work is accomplished, and now the students are first ac- 
quainted with the various styles of Architecture and with the principles 
of Design. But even here, where the course tends toward a greater 
similarity with the course at Columbia, the general principle is still 
quite different. For, whereas at Columbia a large number of prob- 
lems of a practical character, carried only so far as a few weeks’ work 
will permit, is deemed the most beneficial, in Germany a few large 
problems are very carefully worked out, with a couple of smaller ones 
interspersed. The styles in which these designs are to be carried 
out is usually prescribed, the idea being to make the student thor- 
oughly familiar with the forms and ornaments of all the historic 
styles. Having thus become conversant with the historical devel- 
opment of each style, and having tested its applicability to practi- 
cal design, he may then accept, modify or ignore them in his later 
work, as he may see fit. 

This system of studying each style separately from the design 
point-of-view is carried so far in Germany that, for their Gothic 
and Romanesque year, many students will visit a “ Hochschule” 
where some professor who has made these styles his specialty has 
charge of the course, and for their Renaissance year will go to 
some other “ Hochschule” where a master of that style holds his lect- 
ures. 

The programme for the winter of the third year is as follows : — 


Planning of Dwellings and Public Buildings. — [2 hours’ Lecture. | 


History of Renaissance Architecture. — {2 hours’ Lecture. | 
Designing and Detailing of Dwellings. —{1 hour’s Lecture. 5 hours’ 
Drawing Besides instruction in the designing of dwellings, this 


course includes the making of working-drawings and full-sized details. 

Medieval Ornament. — [2 hours’ Lecture. 2 hours’ Drawing.| 

Designing in the Early Christian and Romanesque Styles. — [5 hours’ 
Drawing.] This includes sketching and careful working-out of a 
problem from a given programme, also the making of perspectives 
from drawings and also from nature. 

History of Gothic Architecture. — {3 hours’ Lecture. | 

History of Renaissance and Modern Art. — {3 hours’ Lecture. | 

Arrangement and Planning of Buildings. — [2 hours’ Lecture. 3 hours’ 
Drawing.| This course considers the treatment of buildings of every 
class. 

Land scape-drawing and Water-coloring. —[2 hours’ Drawing. | 

Life Cliass.— |6 hours’ Drawing.] 


The only difference between the winter and summer terms is that 
during the winter the course of lectures on machinery takes the 
place of the two hours a week devoted to landscape-drawing and 
water-coloring. 

Of the thirty-five hours a week of the fourth year’s winter-term, 
twenty-four are devoted to design, so that the absence of design from 
the first two years of the course is made good to a certain extent 
in the last year. During this last year the following subjects are 
taken up:— : 

Renaissance Design. — {6 hours’ Drawing. |] 

Monumental Buildings and Laying-out of Cities. —[{1 hour’s Lecture. 
4 hours’ Drawing.| In connection with this course, a series of five- 
hour sketch-problems is given out, subjected, later, to a comparative 
criticism. 

History of the Useful and Decorative Arts. — [2 hours’ Lecture. | 

Interiors with Colored Decorations. — {5 hours’ Drawing. | 

Designing of Public Buildings in the Styles of the Middle Ages. — [2 
hours’ Lecture. 9 hours’ Drawing. } \ 

Lighting, Heating and Ventilation. —[{3 hours’ Lecture. | 

Elements of Engine-luilding. —{3 hours’ Lecture. | 


The student who has successfully completed this course is deemed 
ripe to begin his existence as an architect. To those who have 
passed the Government examinations, position and a future is as- 
sured. This brings one to the subject of examinations. 

At the end of every term each student may take an examination 
in any subject in which he has registered. This is, however, en- 
tirely optional on the part of the students, and, as a rule, but few 
avail themselves of this privilege. For the students of architecture 
are no more prone than others to go to the trouble of preparing for 
an examination which is not obligatory and is not required for grad- 
uation. The real object of these examinations is to give those stu- 
dents who, for some reason, do not intend to take the regular pre- 
scribed examinations a chance to find out how much or how little 
they have learned during the term. When a student who has passed 
all or any of these “ Schlusspriifungen” (end-of-the-term examina- 
tions) leaves the “* Hochschule” he receives a certificate showing the 
result of these examinations and giving tangible evidence of the work 
he has done while there. t 

The German students have a very strange, but effective, method 
of showing their disapproval of the disturbance caused by that most 
annoying of mortals, the person who always comes in late. This the 
students accomplish by shuffling with their feet whenever any one 
enters after the lecture has begun. It is anything but pleasant to 
have anywhere from ten to two hundred people all glaring at you 
and giving voice (if one may use this expression) to their resent- 





ment in this way. The person to whom this happens is very apt to 
take his seat as quickly and as quietly as possible and to be careful 
to be on time at the next lecture. 

There are two distinct types of examinations. One is the “ Staats- 
priifung,” or “Government Examination,” the other the “Diplompriif- 
ung,” or “ Diploma Examination.” The subjects required are the same 
in both cases. The only difference between the two, as far as the ex- 
amination itself is concerned, is that the one is held by an Examina- 
tion Board appointed directly by the German Government, whereas 
the other is conducted by officers of the school. Whoever success- 
fully passes the Government Examination receives the title of “ Regier- 
ungshaufiihrer,” or “ Government Director of Building,” and can enter 
the Government service if he so wishes. As we have already seen, 
only those who have completed a nine years’ course at a German 
Gymnasium are entitled to take this examination. Naturally, all stu- 
dents who have fulfilled these requirements take the Government Ex- 
amination in preference to the other, if only for the sake of the 
title, even though they do not intend to enter the Government service. 
There are many of this class. For, although the Government ser- 
vice offers a sure berth and a regular salary, and also a pension after 
retirement, the conditions are so unfavorable that but few are willing 
to undertake it. The young “ Bau/fiihrer” has to give the first year 
or year and a half of his services to the Government without receiv- 
ing any remuneration whatsoever. Before becoming a “ Baumeister,” 
the next rung of the Government ladder, an exceedingly difficult ex- 
amination, requiring a full year of preparation, must be passed. The 
“ Baumeister” receives a fairly good salary, and most who have 
reached this stage stick there till they are middle-aged men, when, if 
they are fortunate, they may be appointed “ Baurath.” In spite of 
the fact that these unfavorable conditions have led to a great scarcity 
of Government architects, the German Government has till now 
refused to improve them, but will surely be forced to do so. Under 
existing circumstances, only those men who have not enough confi- 
dence in their own ability to hope for success in their battle with the 
world are apt to enter the Government service. This naturally 
leads to a deterioration of the work done for the Government and a 
change is sure to be made, and made soon. 

The student who passes the other examination receives a diploma 
from the “ Hochschule” to that effect. The purpose of these 
diplomas is to give the students who cannot take the Government 
Examination an opportunity of proving that they have successfully 
completed the entire course in their special subject. As the same 
subjects are required for the Government and Diploma Examinations, 
it will only be necessary to describe one of them: the Diploma Exam- 
ination. 

The examination is divided into two parts: the “ Vorpriifung,” or 
“ Preliminary Examination,” and the “ Nachpriifung,” or “Final Ex- 
amination.” 

The Preliminary Examination is taken at the end of the first two 
years, and covers all the subjects taught during that time. It is 
usually held in the autumn, in order to give the students ample time 
to prepare for it during the summer months. This preparation is 
needed by all, even those who have attended all lectures regularly, 
for it is no slight matter to have all the subjects of this first half of 
the course at one’s finger’s-ends. It requires a great deal of earn- 
est study to be well prepared, especially as the examination lasts 
only two days, with no time in between wherein to study up. There 
is usually a large number of students who have not attended lectures 
regularly, for wherever there is great freedom there is likely to be 
some abuse of it. For these students, the three months allowed for 
preparation are a real godsend. I have known students who have 
scarcely seen the inside of a lecture-room during the two years to 
squeeze through an examination by cramming and working like 
slaves during these months. 

Before being admitted to the examination, the student has to hand 
in all the drawings he has done during the two years. These are 
passed upon by the Examination Board, and, if they are found satis- 
factory, he is allowed to take part in the examination. 

Drawings covering the following subjects are required: (1) De- 
scriptive Geometry. (2) Graphical Statics. (8) Construction. (4) 
Agricultural Building. (5) Architectural, Landscape and Figure 
Drawing. (6) Forms of Greek and Roman Architecture. (7) 
Surveying. 

The following are the subjects required for the Preliminary Ex- 
amination. Where several subjects are brought under one head, it 
means that the examination in them is held at the same time by 
a single professor: (1) Elements of Physics. (2) Elements of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology. (3) Pure Mathematics: (a) 
Trigonometry, Plane and Solid Analytical Geometry; (6) Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus. (4) Descriptive Geometry. (5) Me- 
chanics, Mechanics of Elasticity, Hydraulics and Graphical Statics. 
(6) Surveying. (7) Construction and Building-materials. (8) Ag- 
ricultural Building. (9) History of Greek and Roman Architecture. 
(10) Technology of Building. 

For the Fina! Examination this is the list of drawings required, and, 
following it, the examination subjects : — 

Drawings. — (1) Early Christian and Romanesque Design. (2) 
Gothie Design. (3) Renaissance Design. (4) Ornament. (5) Water- 
coloring. (6) Interiors with Colored Decoration. (7) Designs and 
Details of Dwellings. (8) Designs of Public Buildings. (9) Monu- 
mental Buildings. 

Examination Subjects. — (1) Statical Calculation of Construc- 
tions. (2) Elements of Engine-building. (3) Forms of Early 
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Christian and Romanesque Architecture. (4) Forms of Gothic Ar- 
-hitecture. (5) Forms of Renaissance Architecture. (6) Arrange- 
nent and Planning of Buildings. (7) Estimates and Specifications. 

A Thesis Design, for which two months are allowed, is required. 
Admission to the Final Examination depends upon the acceptance 
wr rejection of this design. 

Most of these examinations are oral. In the mathematical sub- 
ects they are partly written, partly oral. Naturally, drawing plays 
. large part in them. The examination in each subject lasts either 
in hour or an hour and a half, and, usually, three students are exam- 
ned ata time. It is wonderful how much knowledge or ignorance 
‘an be brought to light under the hands of a skilful examiner dur- 
ng the twenty or thirty minutes of questioning which falls to the lot 
if each student at every examination. 

There exists a very strange custom at these examinations: every 
:tudent wears his full-dress suit and white gloves: (Of course the 
white gloves are removed when it comes to writing.) It is very odd 
to see young men in formal evening-dress in the middle of the day. 
he purpose of this singular custom is probably to remind the stu- 
ients that this is a very serious and important event in their lives, 
but it is an exceedingly uncomfortable thing to take a difficult ex- 
amination dressed in this way. 

Looking back at the work here recorded it is quite apparent that 
the course in Architecture at a German “ Hochschule” is a very 
thorough one. Any one who has gone through this course care- 
fully, and has worked for himself as well as for the examinations, 
has laid by a store of knowledge which is sure to be of the greatest 
service to him during his professional career. 

The one fault to be found with the course is, that it is somewhat 
too theoretical. Granted that the rea! purpose of a University course 
in architecture is to teach the theoretical subjects, nevertheless they 
can be taught in a more practical way. A brief comparison of the 
Hanover course with the course at Columbia will show this. 

In Hanover, the lectures on Calculus, Descriptive Geometry 
and Mechanics are attended by students of Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, as well as by the architects. The natural 
result is that the students of Architecture get more of these subjects 
than they really require. At Columbia, lectures on these subjects are 
especially adapted to the needs of Architecture and only attended by 
architectural students. The advantage of this system is evident. 
Being a much shorter course, it leaves more time for other subjects, 
among them, Design. ‘This brings up another point already touched 
upon. 

Mat Hanover, the instruction in Design does not really begin until 
the third year is reached. At Columbia, the student has problems in 
Design to solve (naturally of the simplest kind at first) from the be- 
ginning. During the second year, two and a half hours of every af- 
ternoon are devoted to Design, and in the fourth year it takes up al- 
most all of his time. Say what one will, Design is the thing above all 
others that an architect wants to understand. 

In the “ Hochschule” course, lectures on the requirement of build- 
ings of every description are held. These lectures are wanting at 
Columbia, but are made up for to a large extent by the course in De- 
sign, during which problems varied in subject, and for the most 
part practical, are thoroughly discussed, and their special require- 
ments duly pointed out. In the Hanover course, the carrying 
out of a very extensive problem in each of the styles leaves but lit- 
tle time for smaller and more practical problems. For this reason 
the graduate from Columbia is better prepared to grapple with the 
practical problems of his profession than his colleague from across 
the sea. 

It would be unjust to say that such subjects as Physics, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Surveying and a number of others which form 
part of the Hanover course, but are lacking in that at Columbia, 
are not decidedly beneficial. On the contrary, it would be splendid if 
we could have them here also. ' 

The pith of the whole matter is simply this: A four years’ course 
in Architecture can never be completely satisfactory, whether it be 
on this or the other side of the ocean. Four. years is too short a 
time to thoroughly master Architecture, one of the most difficult of 
all the professions. The German as well as the American students 
feel this to be true, and, therefore, all who can possibly do so, 
journey to Paris to complete their studies at that Mecca of all stu- 
dents of Architecture: the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

Herpert M. Barr. 


SMALL GARDENS. 


HAT we said the other day about Mr. T. H. Mawson’s excel- 
lent book, “ TheArt and Craft of Garden-making,” may cause 
our readers to welcome the following reprint of a lecture 

recently delivered by that gentleman before the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association. There is a good deal of sound truth in his 
recommendation that, in the case of small gardens, the architect 
should advise the distribution of the owner’s total outlay so that the 
setting of the house may have its fair share of the expenditure. 


The lecturer remarked: You cannot successfully plan a cottage- 
sidence without deciding the principal features comprising the 
varden-scheme. ‘The designer of the cottage ought either to design 
',e complete garden-scheme or otherwise agree to allow of an ex- 
ange of opinion between himself and whoever may have to plan 
id carry out the garden. Even supposing the landscape-gardener 
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to be an artist with insight into, and in full sympathy with, true 
architectural dignity and expression, the architect has much the best 
opportunity of making a successful and more complete plan. Further, 
if the architect does not undertake the designing, the landscape- 
gardener in all probability would not be asked to do it, and, as a con- 
sequence, the garden-setting to the house would eventually be the 
joint production of the local jobbing-gardener and the client. It is 
just as necessary for the architect to realize the proper connection 
between the house and garden as for the garden-designer to obtain a 
grasp of the character of the design and the planning of a house. 
‘The approach to a house, whether in the form of a drive, avenue, a 
simple court, or merely a walk, is the first impression a visitor gains, 
and generally the most important detail in the garden-scheme, and 
is, at the same time, the introduction to the house itself. Architects 
who wish to lay out gardens would do well to cultivate the faculty of 
studying nature with a view to the attaining of aggregate effects — 
a grand antidote against mere sleight-of-hand draughtsman _ profi- 
ciency and commonplace invention, and against a too pedantic 
academical education. A circumscribed garden is seldom a suc- 
cess unless a formal treatment is applied. Mr. Kemp, who wrote 


that excellently practical work, “ How to Lay Out a Garden,” real- 


ized this. The advantage of this method is that the garden is 
brought into direct relation to the house; that, in fact, a garden be- 
comes a necessary out-door extension of the family requirements, 
and of the entertaining arrangements—one set of apartments 
under cover, the other open to the interchange of shine and 
shower, and of each season’s respective display. The relation of 
this series of garden apartments to the house would be more ably 
grasped by the person who had planned the house, and knew the 
relative use of each room to the other. ‘The ingenuity necessary for 
the planning of the house would assuredly find larger liberty and un- 
fettered scope in controlling the whole. But perhaps the greatest 
advantage which the architect possesses lies in the fact that he 
has the control of the entire sum which his client is prepared to 
spend. If one realizes that half of the money spent on, say, the 
barge-boards, finials and bristling insincere ornamentation would 
have given you some chance in the garden, one cannot help regret- 
ting the absence of some controlling master-mind who, with perfect 
unanimity of purpose and comprehensive grasp, has had the spread 
ing of the money over the larger area to the ultimate satisfaction of 
both architect and client. 

Having given you my reasons why you should undertake the de- 
signing of small gardens, I now wish to state a few necessities and 
qualifications. In the first place, a proper survey with accurate 
levels is needed. You will need to lay out a very large number of 
gardens before you can dispense with this necessary operation, even 
to the extent of making a preliminary sketch, for, to be any way suc- 
cessful, the plan must be arranged to fit the ground and give expres- 
sion to its contour. You must be able to judge when ground requires 
draining; and having decided upon this necessity, be able to ar- 
range it in an efficient and economical way. You must know a little 
about soils; this is a question which troubles would-be garden-de- 
signers greatly. Now, for the horticulturist pure and simple this is 
a most important branch of study and research, but, for the garden- 
designer, there are a few sound rules which will meet his require- 
ments whether the soil is wet or dry, light or heavy, clay or gravel 
subsoil ; whether the soil lies on limestone or on chalk. If the soil is 
wet, good drainage should remedy it; if clay, good drainage and the 
admixture of burnt clay, town refuse. Good trenching will usually 
be beneficial if light and sandy, with an admixture of clay or cow- 
manure; as a rule, however, you may say that a dry subsoil is best 
for a garden. The first great desideratum is unity and cohesiveness. 
What is required here is some great controlling power to marshal 
and organize the petty clevernesses and talents and gifts, and 
make for and lead up to one ultimate end. In the few architects’ 
gardens I have seen I notice that they usually plant shrubs, both 
formal and others, in the grass, evidently expecting them to thrive 
as they do in properly-prepared and tilled borders. This is a mis- 
take, and for several years at the least, until the shrubs are thor- 
oughly established, all grass and weeds should be kept clear of their 
roots. I know how much better grass looks when it sweeps up to 
the stems and trunks of the trees, or the leaves and boughs fall over 
in a fringe upon the sward. How difficult it is to convince clients 
of the dignity of mown grass, and how often do we see the majestic 
trunks of a fine group of cedars or timber trees muddled up with 
the inevitable fussy rhododendrons. It is in the direction of flow- 
ering plants rather than shrubs that variety is to be sought after, 
and for these you must rely upon the nurseryman’s knowledge of 
things, simply controlling the shape of the beds and borders in 
which they are to be planted, and, perhaps, the massing of the 
few varieties which are essential to the architect’s garden. Now, 
respecting the planting of hedges, screens, etc., before you attempt 
to do anything, satisfy yourself that what you plant will grow. Hav- 
ing made up your mind as to the character of the shrub or tree you 
wish to plant, you will find it comparatively easy to discover whether 
or not it will grow in the neighborhood, and, if not, what will form 
the best substitute. 

There are some broad principles which it is necessary to grasp be- 
fore arranging your garden-plan. The controversy which has been 
waged between garden-designers and architects does not apply to 
small gardens, for all are agreed on the general principle of for- 
mality, although not agreed as to the detail by which this formality 
should be expressed. Have you ever noticed the difference between 
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two gardens having, apparently, the same soil and the same aspect ? 
The one seems to have a blight upon it: everything, grass, flowers, 
shrubs, trees, seem to grow so tardily and sparsely, the shrubs 
stunted and starved, trees lanky and bare, the flowers shrivelled, 
scentless and blasted — a reproach to its neighbors; and in the ad- 
joining garden everything is luxuriant and profuse. But what is the 
reason for this contrast, this difference? You would be able to tell 
me at once if there were two adjoining houses in a correspondingly 
opposite condition, both apparently built with the same hand and 
with a corresponding amount of care —the one looking singularly 
happy, the other, in spite of suitable window-adornments and own- 
er’s care, luoking decrepit and unhappy. Your trained eye would at 
once glance at the unlevel joints, the slightly irregular ridge, finials 
and chimneys, and other lines slightly out of the perpendicular, and 
pronounce the verdict, * Bad foundations.” The foundation failure — 
unprepared soil — is the cause of almost all garden failures. You may 
procure the choicest shrubs and flowers, manure the borders, roll the 
grass, — but if the soil is not of sufficient depth, and is not properly 
prepared, it will be of no avail. By all means, save and store all 
turf and soil from the diggings and the foundations. For a flower- 
border, it is a good plan to lay, at a depth of about 2 feet, a layer of 
broken brick or some absorbent material, provided that the soil-water 
drainage-level is deeper; then to overlay this with a covering of 
ashes, and then to overlay this to a depth of about 21 inches with 
soil of desirable lightness ; if too heavy, it should be mixed with sand, 
and should have abundant vegetable matter and fibre in it, such as 
the decayed turf from close green pastures yields. For trees and 
shrubs, a depth of from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet, with a plentiful 
admixture of the fibrous turf-loam, though it need not be so richly 
manured as the flower-border. Grass also requires a depth of soil 
not less than 8 inches, with a well-drained bottom properly prepared. 
Although the first outlay may be greater, it is cheapest in the end to 
lay a sound foundation. Of course, it is necessary to know what 
to plant, and herein is the most difficult problem with which you 
have to deal, and very few of you will ever master thoroughly the 
technicalities. At the same time, very few varieties of trees and 
shrubs are required for making a small garden beautiful. The present- 
day tendency seems to be to cram in as many un-English varieties of 
trees and shrubs as possible, notably rhododendrons and common 
laurels and aucubas, etc., their big polished leaves entirely out of 
scale with the sober harmonious box, holly and yew of our predom- 
inating Northern gray skies. Itis the preponderance of such things 
that makes town-suburbs, town-cemeteries and town-parks so disap- 
pointing. 

There are two considerations I would especially impress upon you: 
First, the desirability of disabusing your mind of your preconceived 
notions of the art which is said to conceal art; and, on the other 
hand, the value of plain surfaces and of definite, unhesitating lines. 
In ignoring the latter it is quite true that you may be able to cover 
your lawn with trees and shrubs from every part of the Temperate 
Zone, just as you may fill your drawing-room with all sorts of bric-a- 
brac; in both cases you may, instead of securing a sense of restful- 
ness, succeed in giving them an aspect of fussiness. In laying out 
definite lines you may not get quite so many of those little surprises 
so much sought after in gardens, and you may not even be able, by 
the exercise of a little trick, to make your neighbor's garden look as 
if it belonged to you, but you will be saved the humiliating knowledge 
that your garden is a fraud, and that your visitors are sure to find it 
out. The question of fences cannot be profitably discussed in this 
paper; but split oak, which lends itself to such a variety of treat- 
ment, is at once one of the simplest and, at the same time, one of the 
cheapest forms of fencing. If we could in this country use, in con- 
junction with this fence, the trained lines of limes and laburnum as 
they are used in Holland and France, we could obtain some delight- 
ful effects. The fence which is least permanent and least desirable 
is the strained-wire or iron hurdle. 

We may now consider more fully the placing of the house on the 
ground so as to make the most of the ground. Where the extent 
of ground is strictly limited, as is invariably the case when you are 
building a small house, the greatest mistake you can make is to cut 
up the ground too much with drives, etc. I hold an opinion which 
I must admit is at the present time, even amongst architects, very 
unpopular — viz, when the plot does not exceed, say, two acres, 
drives are seldom needed, and that every real requirement can be 
met by a simple carriage-court connecting directly with the high- 
road. This court you could probably inclose and pave for a less sum 
than you would otherwise spend on the drive. If the stable could 
be arranged to the west side of this court and the small kitchea- 
garden and kitchen-offices also arranged to this side, you would then 
have all the more ground at your disposal on the sunny side of your 
house. Where a drive is really necessary, make it as direct as 
possible. If the ground is fairly level, and the junction with main 
road is convenient, a straight road, treated as an avenue, would give 
the best effect; but if the ground is rising and of irregular contour, 
then perhaps a curved drive would be the only one possible. Above 
all things, do not make your gardens too large. Perfect keeping is 
the soul of a small garden. I can assure you that you will have con- 
siderable difficulties with your clients on this score. Find out if you 
can what labor your client intends to employ. If a man only two 
days a week, a quarter of an acre would be sufficient ; if he can em- 
ploy a man and a boy, the garden might be as much as one and a 
*half acres, or, if no glass, as much as two acres. You ask what I 
shall do with the remaining portion. If you have sufficient for a 


paddock for the pony, you could not put it to a better use, and in 
any case you can never go very far wrong in planting an orchard. 
There is aiso the arrangement of the wilderness, or wild garden. If 
your site has been well chosen, the ground will slope away from the 
house; if it does so in a southerly direction, you will have a very 
sunny garden. This fall of ground suggests terracing, an operation 
which in a suburban district requires much more careful arrangement 
and adjustment than would be the case in open country, where, as a 
foreground to charming distance’, the balustrade serves as a frame 
or setting. Now, there are, roughly, three ways of terracing — by 
walls, by grass slopes and by planted slopes. Of the three, walls are 
the most satisfactory. A balustrade and extensive stone-dressings 
are seldom appropriate to a small garden, except the house be se- 
verely Classic. ‘Terrace walls — maintenance considered — are prob- 
ably the least expensive, and should never be built as if they were 
to remain naked. I can never think of a wall as so many yards 
super of Ruabon or Accrington bricks, but as a wall of the most de- 
lightful greenery. If you are in a brick country, any good hard 
brick the color of which approximates to that of the house would 
answer; if in a stone country, rough rubble, and, if possible, the 
pointing omitted, so that toad-flax, houseleeks, etc., could grow in the 
crannies; the coping, if dressed, to have very simple mouldings. 
Grass slopes are practically impossible if the batter be less than 1 to 
2, allowing step of 12 inches by 6 inches; but whatever batter you 
adopt for one bank should apply to the whole of the slopes in that 
part of the garden. Planted slopes are very charming, but the great 
drawback is that you have to wait many years for the result. The 
one point to bear in mind when laying out batters is to avoid dimin- 
ishing-lines, as, for instance, when you make a sloping walk at the 
end from the upper to the lower terrace. In deciding the width of 
your higher terrace, do not foreshorten your ground. Nothing gives 
more character to a garden than the form, arrangement and quality of 
its grass-lawns; and nothing is more refreshing than to look out 
of your room-window onto a lawn perfectly formed and kept. To 
secure this perfect form is a difficult task. The terrace next to the 
house should be treated simply, but with a certain amount of color 
from flowers, and certainly have a border next to the house in which 
to grow climbers. I am fond of broad paved walks on terraces next to 
the house, with a few quaint shrubs either planted permanently in 
beds or set out in tubs. Avoid the usual pattern of broad-brimmed 
vases filled with lobelia, echeveria and calceolarias; green or oak 
tubs or big flower-pots are far better, but do not have too many even 
of these. If a garden is very small, the flower-borders should be 
long and continuous, as in this way you get a much better display of 
bloom. Small panel-gardens such as you would wish to look upon 
from your entertaining-room windows invariably produce the best 
effect when in beds of the simplest design and at a lower level than 
the house. Such gardens should be perfectly level, and have some 
kind of boundary-fence round them; this may be simply a low box- 
edge 2 feet high, or a low trellis. In some cases it might with ad- 
vantage be designed as a sunk garden, with grass slopes and steps at 
the corners or at each side; if on the same level as the rest of the 
ground, the flatness might be broken up by having a sundial or lead 
figure in the centre. According to the measure of the exact sym- 
metrical balance secured in the house, so ought the disposition of the 
features on the terrace be, although not carried to the point of 
having a greenhouse on each side of the garden, necessitating two 
heating operations and two objectionable chimneys, as shown in a 
recently-published design. If perfect balance you must have, choose 
a pair of garden-houses, one for use as a tool-house, the other as a 
summer-house ; but if balance is secured by the freer and more 
picturesque methods adopted by the majority of modern architects of 
coupling and grouping of gables, chimneys, porticos, oriels and the 
like, balance ought to be secured in the gardens by similarly free 
measures. You would, whilst securing balance, obtain much greater 
variety. 

One of the most awkward and expensive pieces of ground with 
which you will at any time have to deal is that in which the house 
does not follow the natural contour of the ground, but falls slantwise 
across the garden-front of the house. Where you have a subsoil 
which is easily removed, such as soft sand, an alteration to the nat- 
ural features may be more easily carried out than a modification of 
the plan of the house. Although I have a great preference for walls 
when the ground slopes away from the house, I prefer grass slopes 
when, on the south side, the ground falls towards the house. The 
more your ground slopes away from the house, the more will you 
feel the necessity for plantations; but the reverse holds good when 
the ground falls from north and south towards the house. 

The last detail to which I refer is the planting of the flower-bor- 
ders, in connection with which I rely almost entirely upon hardy 
perennials, and these of the hardiest varieties. Weeding-out is one 
of the most expensive kinds of gardening ; there are, however, a num- 
ber of annuals and biennials which are most useful for filling up blank 
spaces. The greatest care must be exercised to secure effective 
groupings and continuous show of flowers throughout the greater 
part of the year. Avoid planting in lines, but rather try to secure a 
little irregular colony of each plant. 

Finally, let me suggest that when commissioned to design a house, 
in connection with which there is to be a garden, that you should 
seek to co-operate with the garden-designer from the time you pre- 
pare your first sixteenth-scale plan, and to agree on some mode of 
treatment of those parts of the scheme where there is an overlapping 
of interests. — The Building News. 
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sCHEMES FOR PREVENTING FURTHER DESTRUCTION 
OF STONEHENGE. 


MID the solitudes of Salisbury Plain on the last night of the last 
4 century there fell to the ground one of the great uprights of 
the outer circle of stones at Stonehenge. The cross-piece 
iortised to it on the top, of course, fell as well, and the cap- 
one was broken to pieces. Once again those who care for the 
reservation of such memorials of the past—and what memorial 
elongs to so distant a past as this ?— are considering how best to 
revent the destruction of any more of these mighty pillars, whose 
bject and meaning are involved in obscurity and have been the sub- 
ct of so much antiquarian controversy. Ancient monuments in 
‘reat Britain have always been treated in a haphazard way, though, 
hanks mainly to the society now known as the National Trust for 
laces of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty, some attempt at 
‘heir preservation has been made of late years. ‘There was the Act of 
1882, which empowers the owners of these monuments to constitute 
by deed the Department of Works and Public Buildings here and in 
Dublin guardians of them, and to arrange for their maintenance and 
preservation. If Parliament so wills, money may be voted for the 
purehase of these memorials and of the land on which they stand, 
but this can only be done on the application of the owner. The Leg- 
islature has always refused to endow either the State or the local au- 
thorities with powers to compulsorily acquire historical memorials. 
In the session of last year the Act of 1882 was extended and amended, 
particularly in the direction of enabling County Councils, as well as 
the Office of Works, to become guardians or owners by purchase of 
“any structure, erection or monument of historic or architectural in- 
terest, or any remains thereof.” This definition replaces the three 
schedules of the earlier Act, and one of those includes “the group 
of stones known as Stonehenge, in the Parish of Amesbury, County of 
Wilts.” Both sets of authorities are given power to receive and ad- 
minster voluntary contributions toward the cost and maintenance or 
preservation of any monument of which they may become the pur- 
chasers or guardians. Moreover, the Commissioners of Works have 
possessed, since 1882, power to appoint inspectors to report on the 
condition and the best means of preserving these ancient structures. 
So far the law. A scheme for preventing any further destruction 
of the stones on Salisbury Plain was suggested five years ago by the 
late General Pitt-Rivers in a report he made to the National Trust. 
It was in effect that the sloping stones should be brought to the per- 
pendicular and underpinned, or surrounded at the bottom with con- 
crete or masonry up to within, say, eighteen inches of the surface, 
and then covered with earth. Ig a couple of years, as he pointed 
out, no trace of the underground work would be visible. The recent 
fall has revived this project, and suggestions have been made for 
carrying it out. The subject will be considered soon by the com- 
mittee of the National Trust, and it is to be hoped that so influential 
a body will not fail to make some representation to the freeholder of 
that part of the plain on which the stones lie or stand to allow some 
scheme of preservation to be carried out. To substitute a concrete 
foundation for the few feet of soil and chalk in which the feet of the 
pillars are now embedded would not be a costly matter, and for that 
or any other plan it should not be difficult to raise the necessary 
money by public subscription. Of course, the freeholder has power 
to do just what he likes. He may, if he thinks fit, forbid any inter- 
ference with Stonehenge at all. Morally, however, though not 
legally, he is the trustee for the nation of a priceless relic of early 
Britain, and it is scarcely conceivable that any difficulty would be put 
in the way — always assuming that nothing be attempted until the 
highest expert opinion has been taken as to the best means of pres- 
ervation. A method for doing this at the public expense exists, as 
we have pointed out in the Act of Parliament, and the committee of 
the National Trust is not likely to overlook the fact. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas ought not to want much spurring to send an inspector at 
once to Salisbury Plain to report as to the feasibility of the plan sug- 
gested by General Pitt-Rivers. — The London Post. 


A PAINTER, who lives some seventy-five years, and whose work 































is much in demand, especially if he be a decorative artist and en- 

gaged in embellishing churches, is sure to repeat himself more or 
less —a charge which is brought against Perugino,' and which a very 
limited knowledge of his works will easily corroborate. The beautiful 
spiritual and manly figure of S. Michael which may be studied in the 
large fragment of the Certosa (Pavia) altar-piece, is all but identical 
with the archangel in the Bologna “ Assumption ” now in the Flor- 
ence Accademia, and in the fresco at the Cambio, Perugia. The 
variations in the figures are so slight, consisting only in the turn of 
the head and the head-dress, that it may be assumed that Perugino 
vorked mainly from the same studies. The floating angels which 
sarround the mandoria in so many pictures vary little, and indeed 
he whole composition of the “ Ascension” at Lyons, the “ Ascen- 
ion” at Borgo, the “ Assumption” at Florence and the “ Corona- 


ion” at Perugia are singularly alike. Vasari gives the grumbles 


1 Pietro Vannucci, called Perugino,” by G. C. Williamson. London: Bell 
. Sons. 1900. 5s. 


of his contemporaries upon this subject and the painter’s reply: 
“ When the picture was first uncovered, all the new artists censured 
it greatly, principally because Pietro had again adopted the same 
figures that had been previously painted in other of his works, for 
which his friends reproached him not a little, declaring that he had 
taken no pains. Thereat he replied: ‘I have painted in this work 
the figures that you formerly commended and which then pleased 
you greatly ; if they now displease you and you no longer extol them, 
what can I do?’” Certainly not an illogical answer to the toujours 
perdriz cry of his friends. Such art as Perugino’s must be conven- 
tional; you cannot vary, ad /ib., saints and angels and religious- 
subject pictures as you can readings of secular subjects — or, at all 
events, it is only in modern times that a seriously designed variation 
has been attempted by Mr. Holman Hunt, Millais and a few others. 
But the cry of the 15th-century objectors is not even now unknown, 
and we can all record the rebellion of many young artists when the 
older men go on repeating attitudes, costumes or backgrounds. 

Perugino’s works are diflicult to study, as they have suffered more 
than most great masters’ pictures from greed and loot, and to see an 
entire work you must travel over half Europe. The above-mentioned 
National-Gallery picture is but a fragment of the Certosa fresco, one- 
sixth part only remaining in situ, the other portions being scattered 
all over France, and a great deal of this looting was the result of an 
extreme devotion to Pietro’s art on the part of that arch-burglar, 
Napoleon. We all know how the conqueror conceived the grand 
idea (and it was a grand idea) that, as Paris was the great world’s 
centre, all the finest works of art that the rest of the world had pro- 
duced should be centred there for the admiration of the cultured 
classes and the education of the uncultured. The father of the 
present writer saw this great world’s show in 1815, after Waterloo, 
and used frequently to say that, thanks to Napoleon’s rapacity, he 
had seen all the pictures and sculptures best worth seeing, under the 
roof of the Louvre before the Allies justly returned them to their own 
homes. Naturally, the confusion was great and, between orders from 
headquarters and personal greed, many valuables were overlooked, 
or wilfully withheld, and consequently we still find many priceless 
pictures, especially those by Perugino, who was a favorite master of 
the arch-robber’s, in the museums of provincial France. 

Perugia was rich in frescos when the pillage began in 1797. Com- 
missioner Tinet descended on the town to select three masterpieces, 
but he was a man of parts, loving art, and he was convinced that the 
city’s treasures were being hidden away in the darkness of night. 
Pictures were placed behind panelling, reliquaries and church vessels 
were buried and rubbish was heaped over the hiding-places. But 
Tinet discovered nearly everything worth taking in his two days’ 
search. ‘There was, of course, much opposition on the part of the 
Perugians, and not a little diplomatic correspondence ; but Napoleon 
knew what he was about in most of his appointments, and Tinet was 
no exception to the rule : in a short time six wagons, drawn by twenty- 
four oxen, left the city laden with all its most valuable contents, 
amongst them thirty-two of Perugino’s pictures. Imagination car- 
ries us back to this scene, and we can almost see the weeping towns- 
people, the despairing monks, and the solemn, sad-faced, beautiful 
white oxen wending their way across Italy and France, drawing the 
cumbrous carts with their dignified and measured steps. 

But in 1811, the looter had been raised to imperial rank and a de- 
cree went forth for the further spoiling of Europe. Comte Daru, 
at Rome, Baron Roederer, the Prefect of the Trasimene, and the 
French ambassador, Comte de Champagny, were the directors of a 
still vaster campaign of pillage. Forty-eight more pictures were se- 
lected at Perugia, but the Mayor, Cesarei, haggled and prevaricated 
and dissembled not a little. Much valuable time was lost, or passed 
in letter-writing and vain protestations; but the end came as deter- 
mined by the thieves, and on January 6, 1814, Paris saw the 
arrival of the treasures. Soon after, the Allies entered the city and 
gave orders for the return of all the stolen works of art, but the Ital- 
ians being obliged to fetch their pictures and to pack them, and there 
being only ten days in which to do the work, it happened that many 
valuables were left behind in Paris and many more were overlooked in 
the provinces. As Dr. Williamson remarks, why did not the Allies 
force the French to return their loot? Canova was sent by the 
Holy See, but he failed to trace many of the pictures. Only two of 
the twenty-eight taken from Perugia found their way back. The 
“ Ascension,” which the citizens particularly desired, remained at 
Lyons, Canova explaining that the Lyonnais had appealed to the Pope 
to be allowed to keep it and, Pius VII probably not feeling sufficiently 
impressed by the apparent downfall of Napoleon to be induced to 
withhold his permission, the French city still maintains possession of 
it. It is a dismal story of legal theft, and the Holy See did not come 
out of the affair with absolutely clean hands. On October 8, 1817, 
Cardinal Consalvi “closed the whole episode by a letter to Cesarei,” 
explaining that the pictures had been presented by the Allies to the 
Holy Father as head of the Pontifical States, and for the education 
and edification of students of all nationalities sojourning in Rome. 
Thus Pius VII profited by his master’s lesson, and Rome retained 
the stolen goods, to the sorrow of looted Perugia. The author sums 
up his interesting story of the pillage thus: “To reconstruct the 
great altar-piece of S. Agostino means that visits must be made to 
Lyon, Grenoble, Toulouse, Nantes and Perugia. For another altar- 
piece it is necessary ‘to visit Rouen, Lyon, Perugia, Rome and 
Paris.” 

Reading this story one cannot help smiling at the righteous indig- 
nation expressed by some persons on the Continent, at the “ robbery ” 
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of the Elgin marbles, and the desire that they should be given back 
to Greece. Great Britain is one of the few states which have re- 
turned conquered territories to their lawful owners (the Ionian Isles, 
Dutch colonies, ete.), and she probably saved the marbles for the 
edification of the rest of the world by allowing Lord Elgin to pick 
them up and sbip them to England, after they had been lying on 
the Parthenon rubbish-heap during a couple of centuries. Greece 
cared nothing for those things fifty years ago; and the fact that not 
a few of the bas-reliefs and other marbles from Athens found their 
way to the Louvre seems to show that the British Museum is justi- 
fied in saying to the Louvre: “Et tu, Brute!” The Summer-Palace 
spoil in the same museum points the same moral. Indeed, we may 
sum up state robberies in the words of Paul de Kock, substituting 
“theft” for “ murder”: “ Que messieurs les assassins commencent.” 
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[ Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. } 















Spreciat Notice.— On a few very special occasions we have 
made negatives in the offices of architects who could not send their 
drawings to us, and this though negatives so made cost us five times 
as much as those made in our own galleries, while the resulting prints 
are only a fifth as good as our standard work. This week we at- 
tempted to use negatives of the New York Public Library made in 
the office of the architects of that building, but when the proofs 
came from the press-room, the result was so wretched that the only 
thing to do was to suppress the illustrations and let this week’s issue 
go out in abbreviated form. 


HOSPITAL, YOUNGSTOWN, O. MESSRS. DWIGHT & CHANDLER, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.) 


HOUSE OF DR. FORREST G. EDDY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. MR. JAMES 
SHAW, JR., ARCHITECT, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FIRST-PRIZE DESIGN: ROYAL INFIRMARY, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
H. E. CLIFFORD, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from The Builder. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE ALBANY BUILDING, KNEELAND, LINCOLN, BEACH AND 
ALBANY S8TS., BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


LINCOLN-STREET ENTRANCE TO THE ALBANY BUILDING. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


A DRAUGHTSMAN’S COMPLAINT. - 


February 25, 1901. 
To THE EpITorRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — A draughtsman who has had but three years of ex- 
perience in offices and technical schools has, perhaps, very little right 
to entertain opinions on methods of architectural education, but, 
being the subject against which these methods are directed, he takes 
the liberty of expressing an idea which is continually being forced 
upon him, namely, the apparent inefficiency of American architectural- 
schools in turning out graduates who are at all familiar with the 
practice of architecture, or who are at all capable, on graduation, of 
being of any practical use in an office as draughtsmen or superin- 
tendents. ‘This, it seems to him, is the direct result of the suppression 
in most of the courses of study of all that relates to actual every-day 
practice, and the substitution of theory, abstract mathematics and 
historical research in its stead. 

It will be immediately contended that this is exactly what the 
college-courses are aiming to do, namely, to give to a student that 
knowledge of the artistic and theoretical side which he will not 
acquire in an office, leaving the practical problems and experiences 
for the office to give him; but this is just where the system seems to 
fall down. It is a notable fact to-day that the apprentice-system 
generally is of little practical benefit to the apprentice himself, from 
the fact that his employers and his superiors do not have the time or 
inclination to instruct him, so that his advancement in knowledge 
or efficiency is necessarily anything but speedy. This, it will be seen, 


is hard on the draughtsman. He comes out of school with the pro:- 
pect of becoming soon, if not immediately, of actual money-value t) 
his employer, of becoming a wage-earner, and is confronted with th 
fact that he is almost entirely ignorant of that working knowledge of 
structural details and of practical planning which is to become hi; | 
stock-in-trade, and without which he can do nothing, and that he ie, 
in truth, only on the threshold of his education. 

He has spent from two to four years analyzing the “ orders,” in 
washing and water-color work, in charcoal-drawing from casts, in « 
detailed study of architectural history, and in such mathematics a 
analytical and descriptive geometry and calculus, but he knows little 
or nothing concerning the drawing and memorizing of full-size: 
structural details, of the science of planning and arranging convenien 
houses, of writing specifications, contracts, etc., of sanitation 01 
superintendence; and this, it seems, is inconsistent and incompatibl 
with the practical needs of the case: it seems entirely too one-sided 

The writer realizes it will be argued, that he has lost sight of the 
high ideals, of the fact that architecture is a profession, and not a 
trade, and that he is asking for a school for draughtsmen rather than 
one of architectural theory; but it also appears to him that archi- 
tecture differs very materially from the professions of law and 
medicine, where men step directly from college into actual practice, 
and it seems as if there was room for immense improvement in 
educational methods, either through the school and the office becoming 
more affiliated and doing more “ team-work,” or, that being imprac- 
tical, through the school rearranging its curriculum so as to be more 
inclusive ; to introduce the practical and the theoretical in more even 
scale, and, in fact, to aim to produce a more expert draughtsman and 
less of a dreamer. And, after all, what is an architect but an 
expert draughtsman with a bit of the Divine Spark? R. W. 

{We are glad to publish this letter, for it expresses in a very intelligent 
manner a very unintelligent view of the objects and accomplishments of 
the architectural schools. It is sophistry, pure and simple, or else delight- 
ful unsophistication. We understand and sympathize with our correspond- 
ent’s rude awakening, on discovering that the heroes of the graduating-class 
at school have, perforce, to enter the lowest class in the world’s workshop 
—and they may feel lucky if their place be not at the very foot of that. 
But graduates from architectural schools are no more handicapped than the 
outgoers from the law and medical schools, whose supposedly happier fate 
our correspondent cites. To be sure, these may “‘ step directly from college 
into practice,’’ if to practise means to hire an office, put up a sign and sit 
down and wait foraclient. Our correspondent may “ step into practice ”’ 
in precisely the same way, if he choose. Every young man goes through a 
stage of disillusionizing within two years from “ finishing his education,’ as 
it is so mischievously called. The proper name for school-work is ‘‘ prep- 
aration for beginning to study usefully’’ along certain narrow lines, and 
these lines are so very narrow, and they are so very many, and so infinitely 
various may be the external accidents that lead one to take hold of one 
narrow line rather than another, that a sane man ought to be profoundly 
grateful that his intellectual self had some chance to broaden its horizon 
during the three or four years of a liberal school-education. If our corre- 
spondent has pursued his education in an architectural school where they 
teach nothing concerning the “ science of planning ” or ‘‘ writing specifica- 
tions,’ where sanitation has been left out of the curriculum, and the draw- 
ing of full-sized details has been ignored, he has been the victim of 
mischance in his selection of a training-place, for all such matters receive 
proper ‘and sufficient attention inthe fully-equipped architectural-schools. 
— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 











Tue Puiarins or ApranaM. — There is now every likelihood of the 
sanctity of the historic plains of Abraham being preserved. ‘The 
council of the Parish of Quebec, in which the plains are situated, have 
adopted a resolution in favor of annexation to the City of Quebec for 
the purposes of a public park, if the Federal Government will purchase 
them. Itis believed, now that the parish council has consented, that the 
scheme will be put through. — Exchange. 





Tue “ Marve” Monument.— The successful design for the monu- 
ment to the crew of the ‘‘ Maine’’ is more architectural than sculptural, 
as it was certain to be from the start. ‘The pedestal for the quadriga, 
with its erect goddess, is a massive piece of masonry, 60 feet high, that 
a good deal more than suffices to uphold the sea-horses and symbolical | 
figures of “Columbia,” and is more than necessary as a support and 
background for the winged “ Victory ” and other figures on the deck of the 
galley on the lower, or fountain, plane. Mr. Magonigle, the architect, 
is a young man who has won prizes at the Architectural League; the 
sculptor, Piccirimi, is a native of Rome, less than forty years of age, 
who has resided many years in New York. There are ten pieces of 
bronze statuary in this design, two of which, on the fountain-plane, 
represent the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by reclining human figures 
to the right and left of the pedestal. — N. Y. Times. 





SratvuE OF WASHINGTON FOR ALEXANDRIA. — Numismatists will be 
interested in a bill now pending before Congress, to authorize the issue 
of 200,000 medals in silver and bronze, to be in aid of a fund for the 
erection of a statue of George Washington in Alexandria, Va., the 
city which he made his business-headquarters for so many years. 
Each side of the pedestal will be embellished with a special design, | 
showing Washington in one of the characters in which he used to be 
most familiarly known to his fellow-townsmen, probably as farmer, 
surveyor, fireman and Freemason. In this respect it is believed that 
the monument will be, and must always remain, unique, since in no 
other city would it be possible to group so many phases of Washington’s 
career associated with the local life of the place. — Evening Post. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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ROHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


_ BOSTON, MASS. 
M455: {CHL SETTS IN STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students, 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


[JARVARD | 


UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy. Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Desc Hy Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, enter. Mass. 
. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBL. 4d UNI VERSIT ¥, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHoou or MINEs. 

ScHooL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PuRE ScIFNCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 





_PHILADEL PHIA, PA. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwis H. GaGaGin, 





| 2TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State StreET - - - _ Boston. 


Ps OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


Tue SNEAD & CO. IRON 
WORKS, Ini ‘or porated. 
TERSEY CITY, N. /. 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
suildings. 


Orrice: Foot or Pine St., Jersey Crry. 


BOOKS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInG News Cox 


B OOKS: 





“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co, 


Rooks: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ArcHITECT AXD Buittpinc News Co. 
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is absolutely essential to durable varnish. It can be | 
obtained only by that careful selection of the raw | 
materials used in manufacturing 
I. 
Send for our Varnish List. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish [lakers and Color Grinders 


X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATING 


45 Broadway, New York 


FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


GALE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ormamental lron and Bronze, 


BOOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Parti. I. 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 
25 Plate » St lio. Price $6.00 
AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND Bui_piInc News Co 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 

XXII Year, complete. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Pr ice $6.70. 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


BooKs: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American Arcuitect anp Buitpinc News Co. 





| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
S| Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
| MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Youz 
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TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTS... 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


“WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL ACT EA cir conzvearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 





ic 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


SJUUUUUOT EU EUT EAU UEU EEA UEA EEO TET TEA EET ETE EET TEA A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
ee. LOCKS plates, which by themselves are worth double 


reference to it and our occasional republica- 
L 0 C THE WINDOW= the amount of the annual subscription. 





tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 

RAD Bost OUT PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. 3: 40 Francs. :: 


French architectural journals. 
The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 
AL SAMPLE FRE = 
Ir 


course of publication. 
THE WET. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SUE 


SLPUULEOUUTEROUUTOOTEERUETEEOTEEEEGTEEEOEEE EEE 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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HOUSE OF DR. FORREST G. EDDY, PROVIDENCE R. |. 


JAMES SHAW, JR., 





ARCHITECT. 
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The Ideal Big Four 


“ARCADIA”} ». 


‘Buffalo 
Water-Closet 
Combination 








Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest Ha 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
5, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
; W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 







duced. None other 





can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


Rae. = =— 
perrorr, us: __|‘‘Renaissance Fireplaces 
UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH Forty Gelatine Prints on 


laid paper in envelope 
is the best finish for nd P 


FLOORS, Bo MANUFACTURED BY THE Price, $5.00 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture, FPUTCHER POLISH C0., | american architect and Building News Co. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 


For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


“Topical Architecture 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 
Published Monthly. 


Number J3, “RENAISSANCE CORNICES.” 







































Topographical Index of Advertisers. 


[For pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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+e PART SEVEN 


ee 


s 636 | “Georgian Period’ 


| Wui Le this Part was passing through the press, the acquisition of 
| unexpected material induced us to increase materially the number of 
| platcs and the illustrations in the text-matter; consequently, it contains 
more matter than is usually included in an odd-numbered Part. 
Our effort is to make each Part better than its predecessors, and we 
feel that this time, too, we have succeeded. 
| Part VII contains 24 pages of text, illustrated by some 50 cuts, and 32 
full-page plates. [Part V (odd-numbered) contained 16 pages of 





text and 22 full-page plates.| 


The Reviewers speak thus of “ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” as a whole: — 


New York Tribune: — 
“If anything will serve to educate the public taste and to 
clarify the ideas af professional men on the subject of ‘ Colo- 
nial’ this set of plates will do the work.” 
New York Times : — 
“ Nothing so comprehensive and systematic as this present 
series has been attempted before.” 
New York Evening Post: — 
“‘ Grows in interest with every succeeding number. ... /¢ zs 
hard to foresee the value to history and to art of the whole set.” 
The Nation : — 
“ One of the most imp6rtant in the list of American books on 
Architecture.” 
Springfield Republican : — 
‘‘One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions 
eit to the study of American architecture yet published.” 
The Architect, London : — 
“A finer set of suggestions for modern Classic could not 
easily be discovered.” 
Albert Shaw, Editor of Review of Reviews : — 
“I cannot praise these portfolios too highly.” 


Price of Part VII, $4. [To Subscribers to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT, $2.50. | 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COPIPANY 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


~e ow 





| 
| Part VIII, in press, will in the main be devoted to the 
Georgian Architecture of England itself. 
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| Architects are warned against imitations of 
| 
| Cabot’s 
Sheathing and Deafening Quilt 


which is suffering the penalty of success. The 
imitations are made with cow-hair and other putres- 
cible materials which harbor moths and vermin, 
in place of the absolutely sanitary and uninflam- 
| mable eel-grass which our patents protect to our 
sole use. 
We like the flattery of imitation, but do not 
want our patrons to suffer by it. 


The genuine article bears our trade-mark 
6 ‘ 
“QUILT. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, TIASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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From The Builder. 
FIRST PRIZE DESIGN: ROYAL INFIRMARY, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
H. E. CLIFFORD, ARCHITECT. 
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STANDARD FOR Busses InsutaTion: OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


=— =~ —SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
Wreranp 1. CAXDEr.) yters, GPO, 7 Maxson Gents. THE OKONITE CO., Ltp., 253 Broapway, New York. 


H. DuRANT CHEEVER, . H. Hoparns, See’y. 


[IXON’SsiLica (GRAPHITE DAINT INTERNATIONAL SPRINKLER, 




















(Controlled and run by MERCHANT & CO., 
Head Main “Otfice and Works : 








* International ' 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- i] FRR ASELOURA 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for roto 15 years. ‘aes Southern Office: 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. . ; CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
We are issuing a cireular 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co., Jersey City, N. J. = fl; called a “ Fire Watchman,” 
= y which will tell you how to 
safeguard your Store, Hotel 


E oa a es A) ) or House from fire. 


[ “| AYE) >) c 4% =— Send for i it. We do every 
Si (l UiGiv ) Sah ') Ag _ = j ‘ = class of ee work, 
7i- 8TH AVE. Wh PSecwn Aue NEW YORK. 7 

“___ FIRE - PROOF CONSTRUCTION se 


NEW ENCLAND 
"NEVERSLIP” “Sec” FLOOR PLATES tte 
STEEL = 1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
‘ to 1 inch thick : Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 


ing in New England. 


Descriptive Catalogue ) titan FEA000. roveiorsand oni ars 


on Application Lew tw sours Pret “ BEEHIVE BRAND,” 


PM, OsUEN & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 





Approved by Insurance 
Companies, Bodies and 
The Best Boards. 
































Diamond Pattern Floor Plate NEW YORK Ribbed Pattern Floor Piate 














OUR COLONIAL FOREFATHERS 


*did not have the opportunity of using a roofin 
material that had the wearing qualities of our OSBORN’ 
GUARANTEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN. 


‘ is made of the best open hearth soft steel sheets and is strictly 
a hand=dipped plate. 


Can also furnish a plate with genuine Charcoal Iron Base (not 
steel). This brand (Our Osborn’s Charcoal Iron Old Style) is 
guaranteed for fifteen years. 


1M &L A OSBORN TEFLANAGAN- BIEDENWEE 


4 & CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 


Vapor System of Steam Heating.|({ CRAN Eco. | 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


1¢ 


} OLp stvLe 



































Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. ; MANUFACTURERS OF 

Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be VALVE os 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 
FITTINGS AND 
VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - YORK, PA. PIPE 


HITCHINGS & cxD.. Sy pa pabbbuecs ane punrcess 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeuuu. 


and largest Manufacturers of CR AN i 
GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, DRAINACE 


FITTINGS 


FOR CLASSIFICATION AND SIZES 


WRITE FOR OUR POCKET 
CATALOGUE 


IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST 








BRANCHES 
NEw YORK KANSAS CITY 
9ST. PAUL 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- OMAHA 
struction and Heating paratas. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete witb CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
our Patent Iron Frame en Sioux City 
Send four cents for IUustrated Catalogue. ST. Louis PORTLAND, ORE. } 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
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You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


If you SPECIFY 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 








experiment with cheap valves? 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 





Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. j 
If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
Remember all genuine are 











ASPHAL 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Strect, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


ROOFING »° PAVING|| 
MATERIALS. 








aL a ir aes aa el. 


9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and nee Furnished. 
Pe A P 
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Established 1810 





A Tin Specification 


To be drawn correctly should call for a Guaranteed 


brand of Roofing, and one that is snown 


architect. It should also stipulate that each sheet 
must be stamped with the brand, the thickness (1 C 


or 1 X) and the maker’s name. 


The Taylor 


“OLD STYLE”’ BRAND 


is made exactly the same as Roofing Tin was first 
made in Philadelphia in 1830. No other Roofing * 


is made like it or of the same materials, 


Each sheet is stamped and guaranteed 
It is the Highest grade of Roofing Tin made. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA 











Pat ayes 
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ASPHALT noors, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - - New Yorg. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





oe 
Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~ - - New York City. 








NG ee CDAD | NEW YORK.N; 
Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








** Cheapest and Best, 
All in one piece ”’ 


Send for samples and quotations. 
Special lengths and forms on short 


notice. 
HURD & CO. 


576 W. Broadway, New York 
(Engineers and Manufacturers.) 





THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 
Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 
PRICE ~ $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 


WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FIN:ALG, Etc., Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — haif the postage. 


T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., NEw YORK. 


Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main offices 
of the Montgomery Ward Building, 
Chicago. Noiseless, non-slippery, 
waterproof, sanitary, extraordi- 
narily durable. A _ perfect floor 
for stores, offices, banking-rvoms, 
court-rooms, school-rooms, libraries, 
hospital wards, cafés, bath-rooms, 
billiard-rooms, vestibules, halls, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, cement or iron. Call 
or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Cees ssa eS 150 Lake St. 
ae ee 411 No, 3d St, 
San Fravcisco . 509-511 Market St. 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co. 


101 Hopkins Place 
London, W.C. . . A. L. Gibson, 20 
John St., Adelphi 





























ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorRK Ciry. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue 








R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS: 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00 


AMBRICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInc News Co. 











Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th, NEW YORK 

















“HOFFIMAN” 


CEMENT 


HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


rorruano’* DRAGON? cemens 


Stands Everv High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
For I2 Years 





16,000,000 BARRELS 


USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 





THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, Pres. Sales Office 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
“ quarterly “s 18.00 

(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
“# Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 


the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agus at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Fox Machine Co. 
Keasbey Mattison & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 

lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Oo. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Oo. 
Nelson, OC. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


ESSRS. RANKIN & KELLOGG, Philadelphia, 
il have removed their offices to 1012 Walnut St. 








N ESSRS. JOHN H. AND WILSON C. ELY, 
Newark, N. J., have removed their offices to the 
Globe Building, No. 800 Broad St. 1316 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTS WMAN.—First-class experienced archi- 
tectural draughtsman wanted by a New York 
architect. Reply giving references and salary ex- 
pected to “ First Class,” care H. M. Carleton, agent 
American Architect, No.5 Beekman St., New York. 
1317 


WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, draughtsman, archi- 
tectural, one of experience and ability, for 
decorative work of a)l kinds, furniture and interiors. 
Must excel in ornamental design. A good oppor- 
tunity offered for a clever man willing to prove his 
ability and desirability. State terms and experience. 
“ Decor,”’ care American Architect. 1317 








WANTED. 
JSITION.— Wanted, by young draughtsman, at 
present employed in charge of office in the South, 
but desires to return East, vicinity of Boston pre- 
ferred. Gvod construction, perspective, pen render- 
ing, ete. Al references. Address A. Pott, 112 
Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 1316 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives by expert 
colorist and designer; 25 years’ superior experi- 
ence. Designs from sketches or suggestions. Com- 
petition work on speculative terms and at architect's 
offisesifrequired. Address “ Artist,’ Oakwood Ave., 
Arlington, N. J. 1318 





BUILDING PATENTS, 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 








666,316. PIPE AND Pipe-Jornt.— William Ken- 
neally, New York, N. 

666,331. DEVICE FOR CARRYING BRICK. — Frank 
E. Sproat, Allegheny, Pa. 

666,345. FLooR. — Edward Goehst, Chicago, Ill. 

666,346. CARPENTER’S SQUARE. — William 
Goelzer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

666,347. ARTIFICIAL-STONE TANK. — Frank E. 
Gregory, St. John’s. Mich. 

656,354. WINDOW-FASTENING. — William H. Pagh, 
Cincinnati, O. 

666,356. WEATHER-STRIP.— Oscar C. Rixson, Chi- 
éago, Lil. 

666,383. SeLr-CLosinc Cock FOR WATER OR 
— F.LvIps. — Albert Hansen, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

666,339. WaATER-HEATER.—Thomas J. McKinnon, 
San Antonio, Tex. 








The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 2%2 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 


Ba ttinore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 1128. Fourth St. 


CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN Francisco, 117 and 119 Market St. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by ther regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Ashtabula, O.— Andrew Carnegie has offered to 
ive the city $15,000 for a library building, on con- 
Sition that the city will expend $1,500 annually on 
its maintenance. The offer will probably be ac- 
cepted 
Boston, Mass.— Arrangements are complete for 
the erection of a synagogue in Carro}l Pl., North 
End, near Salem St., for the Congregation Schari 
Jerusalem. Plan# have been drawn by F. A. Nor- 
cross and the building will be constructed of brick, 
stone and metal, will be two stories high, and 30’ x 
89’ in size. It will cost about $25,000 above the 
ground. 

A ten-stery office-building is to be erected at the 
corner of Beacon St. and Tremont P1., for Messrs. 
C. E. Cotting and F. E. Welch, trustees, from plans 
now in preparation by Messrs. Goodwin & Siter, 5 
Tremont St. The total cost of the new building 
with the land will be about $600,000. Work on the 
foundation will be begun as soon as possible. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The sum of $20,000 has been 
given to the Bedford Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 420 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
by Frank S. Jones, a business man of this city. 
The gift, while unconditional, is understood to be 
intended as the nucleus of a building fund. 


Chelsea, Mass.— Plans have been furnished b 
Gilbert H. Smith, of Boston, for a church building 
to be erected on 5th St., for the Congregation Ohab 
Sholom; cost, $30,000. 


Chicago, Iil.— The Chicago Institute is to become 
a professional school of the University of Chicago. 
With the institute the university receives $1,000,- 
000. Part of this is to be used in furnishing a home 
and equipment for the institute, and the rest is to 
be devoted chiefly as an endowment fund, to the 
maintenance of the institute. 

It is announced that $1,000,000 has been given to 
the Dunham Medical Institute. Halfofthe amount 
will be used in the erection of a hospital in connec- 
tion with the Institute. 

Davenport, Ia.—The Library Board has selected 
the plans of Calvin Kiessling, of Boston, Mass., for 
the proposed $50,000 library. 

Denver, Col. —If the decision announced by Judge 
Palmer in the district court stands, this city will 
have an institution for orphan boys similar to the 
Girard College of Philadelphia. George W. Clay- 
ton, who died in 1899, bequeathed almost his entire 
estate, valued at more than $2,000,000, to the city 








““ Specifications 
Painter?* 


Our new pamphlet, giving full and 
complete details of paints and painting, 
sent on request. 


Harrison Bros, & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemica! 


36th Street and Grays Ferry Road 
117 Fulton Street PHILADELPHIA 27 Lake Stre« 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 
Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
should be used for the erection and maintenance 
of an asylum for the support and education of male 
white children between the ages of 10 and 14 years. 

Des Moines, Ia.—H. 8. Batler will erect a four- 
story office-building at 7th and Mulberry Sts., cost- 
ing $40,000. 

Fall Kiver, Mass.— The Y. M. ©. Association is to 
have a gymnasium building to cost $80,000. Plans 
by Nathaniel Smith, of New Bedford. 

The Fall River Laundry Co. is about to erect a 
$40,000 brick laundry and office building. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. —The.Lutheran Society wil! 
erect a $30,000 church after plans by Uehbling & 
Griswold. 

Fredonia, N. Y.— It is stated that the Governor 
has signed a bill appropriating $170,000 for rebuild- 
ing the State Normal Schoo], 

Hazlehurst, Miss.—J. Rieley Gordon, of Dallas, 
Tex.,is preparing plans for a court-house for Copiah 
County, to cost about $40,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Andrew Carnegie’s offer of 
$20,000 for a library, city furnishing site and $2,000 
aunually, has been received favorably. 

Johnstown, N. ¥.—If this city furnishes a site 
and $2.500 annually, Andrew Carnegie will con- 
tribute $20,000 for a public library building. 

Lynn, Mass.— A company of Lynn and Boston men 
will erect an up-to-date shoe-factory on Broad and 
Farrar Sts. 

Meadville, Pa.— Allegheny College has received 
gifts amounting to $100.000, of which $50,000 wil! 
be used for a library, $35,000 for a chapel, and tbe 
rest for an observatory. 

Milton, Mass.—$12,500 has been appropriated for a 
fire-department building. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Gimbel Bros. Dry Gocds Co. 
will erect a $300,000 building and make alterations 
on present structure to cost $1(0,0/ 0. 

Montgomery, Ala.—This city has accepted Andrew 
Carnegie’s offer of $50,000 for a public librar) 
building if the city would provide a site and $5,000 
a year for support. 

New York, N. ¥.~— Plans have been filed by Warren, 
Smith & Briscoe, Boston architects, for a six-stor) 
sanitarium at 154 and 156 E. 70th St., for Annie P 
Warren, of Deerfield, Mass. The building is to 
cost $100,000. 

St. James’s Presbyterian Society on W. 32d St. 
is trying to raise $50,000 to erect a church in tha‘ 
neighborhood for the benefit of the colored popula 
tion who live in the district. Of the $50.00) 
wanted, $25,000 has already been subscribed, bu 
of this sum $20,000 is conditioned on the balance 
being raised by January, 1902. Constant A. An 
drews, president of the United States Saving 
— at 633 Madison Ave., is treasurer of th 

und, 

The New York Press, which occupies offices i: 
the Potter Building, Park Row and Beekman St 
at present, is to have a new building of its own, s! 
stories in height, at 9-13 Spruce St,, adjoining t 
Tribune Building. Plans by A. W. Brunner. 

The N. Y. Histori¢a) Society is to erect its ne\ 
home on site owned by society on Central Pa: 
West, between 76th and 77th Sts., ata probable cor 





of Denver in trust, with the provision that it 


of $500,000. 
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Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 


to new effects. 


Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 
Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE eccead woop co. 


130-132 West Front Street - 


° CINCINNATI, OHIO 














ae 


Drafting Room Furniture 


We make everything in the way of blue printing apparatus. 
We are drafting-oftice specialists, we make nothing else. 


Drafting Tables, Filing Cabinets, ete. 


Printing Frames, Bath Trays, 


Our time is devoted to the making of these goods just right, better than is usually done, and our 


prices will be found very reasonable, all things considered. 
We've quite a little catalogue which we wish to put into the hands of every architect and 


draftsman. 


We shall be pleased to send this catalogue on request. 


F. W. Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rachester, N. Y. 
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( Advance Rumors Continued.) ) 

The trustees of the Central Presbyterian Church 
at 112 to 116 W. 57th St., have filed plans for exten- 
sive interior alterations to the building. The 
alterations will bo made by Jardine, Kent & Jar- 
dine and will cost $25,000. 


North Adams, Mans. — 4 036, 000 gymnasium is to 
he erected for the Y. M. 





Omaha, Neb.—The Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary will erect a $50,000 brick college building in 
the northern part of the city. 


Oshkosh, Wis.— Dr. C. W. Oviatt, House Surgeon 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, is said to be interested in 
the erection of a $50,000 hospital in vhe business 
portion of the city. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Richard C. Ballinger & Co. 


will alter the old First Reformed Dutch Church at ' 


the corner of 7th and Spring Garden Sts., into a 
candy factory and warehouse, for Mitchell, 
Fletcher & Co. They will build a four-story brick 
front addition, 22’ x 75’, put in two new floors, and 
make general repairs at a cost of $20,000. 

J. Allan Wickersham and E. C. Biddle are receiv- 
ing bids on an operation of 72 dwellings and 2 stores 
from plans and specifications in the office of George 
W. Marter, 1348. 9th St. They will be erected on 
both sides of Gray’s Ave., between 6lst and 62d 
Sts. They are also receiving bids for 45 dwellings 
of the same size and character, to be built on the 
south side of Upland St., between 60th and 61st Sts. 
These operations when completed will make im- 
provements to the extent of $250,000 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— John D. Rockefeller has 
given $110,000 to Vassar College for a new dormi- 
tory. 

Princeton, N.J.—The designs for anew gymnasium 
building for the university, prepared by Howard & 
Cauldwell, of New York City, have been accepted. 
It is to be a two-story and basement structure with 
two wings of graystone, with red tile roof; cost, 
$200,000. 

Another building to be erected in the near future 
is the dormitory given by the class of 1879. It will 
stand opposite Blair Hall, and will be similar 
architecturally. It is planned to cost $100,000. 

Radnor, Pa.— George Watson & Son wilt build a 
$95,000 residence here for Mr. Craig Biddle. 

Reading, Mass. —A three-story brick addition will 
be built to the Reading Rubber Mfg. Co.’s factory, 
after plans by Loring & Phipps, Boston; cost, $50,- 
000. 


Spokane, Wash.— The directors of the Athletic 


Club have decided to erect a $30,000 club- house. 
Timothy Reardon, of St. Paul, has the contract 

to erect the passenger depot for the Great North- 
ern. It will be three-story, of brick and iron, and 
will cost $100,000. 

Waukesha, Wis.—A $40,000 sanitarium will be 
erected here for the Waukesha Mineral Springs Co., 
after plans by Carl] Barkhausen. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Twenty-third 


St., nr. Amsterdam Ave., six-st’y bk. flat, 75/ x 88/; 
$100,000; o., W. C. Hunter, 180 St. Nicholas Ave.; 
a., Ernest ag 402 E. 6ist St. 

Cherry St., Nos. 243-247, six-st’y & base. bk. flat 
& store, 53’ ‘on x49 107 & 47 ‘10/7; $35,000; o., Fried- 
man & Feinburg, 329 E. 116th St.; a., M. Bernstein, 
245 Broadway. 

Clinton St., Nos. 240-242, six-st’y bk. flat & stores, 
40’ 4’ x 61 11/7; $35,000; o., Pachtman & Levin, 113 
E. 100th St.; a., Sass & Smallheiser, 23 Park Row. 

Pitt St., No. 9, six-st’y & base. bk. flat & store, 
25/ x 88/; $25,000; o., Jos. Polstein, on premises & 
305 E. 57th St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Forty-eighth St., Nos. 549-553, 
seven-st’y bk. & st. flat, 69’ x 89’ 11/’; $50,000; o., a. 
& b., John P. Leo, 143 W. 125th St. 

Bergen Ave., nr. 149th St,, 3 five-st’y bk. —- & 
stores, 19’ x 27’ x 77’ x 80’; $60,000; o. & a., N 
Rothermel, 633 E. 144th St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Apartment-Houses Continued.) 


Fifty-eighth St., nr. Madison Ave., 4 eight-st’y 
bk. & st. flats, 50’ x 907, ara roof; $1,000,000; o., 
P. Herter, 119 Suffolk St.; a., De Lemos & Cordes, 
130 Fulton St. 

One Hundred and Sixty, fifth St., nr. 3d Ave.,, 4 
four-st’y bk. flats, 25’ x 4 $72,000; o., Peter a. 
Cooney, 775 E. 165th St.; a., Jos. C. ¢ ‘ocker, 234 E. 
88th St. 

One Hundred and ee St., nr. Lenox Ave., 
seven-st’y bk. & st. apart., 75/ 1 90’; $150,000; o., 
Heine Liebeskind, 124th St., s e cor. Madison Ave.; : 
a., George Fred Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Seventh Ave., cor. 140th St., seven-st’y bk. & st. 
apart, 100’ x 100’; $300,000; o., Wm. H. Livingston, 
133 W. 113th St.; a., F.C. Browne, 143 W. 125th St. 

E. Twenty-sevent St., Nos. 142-146, seven-st’y bk. 
flat, 60’ x 88’ 8”; $175, 000; o., G. EE. Oreutt, 60 
Liberty St.; a., Christian a ae 60 Liberty St. 

One Hundred and Twelfth St., cor. Broadway, 
seven-st’y bk. & st. apart., 100" z ‘j007; $200,000; o., 
Peter Wagner, 266 Columbus Ave.; a., George F red 
Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Forty-ninth St., cor. 8th Ave., 
5 five-st’y bk. & st. flats, corner, 25/ x 95’; three, 25/ 
x 85, & one, 25/ x 80/; $130,000; o., Gundlach & 
Koch, 204 E. 86th St.; a., John Hauser, 1961 Seventh 
Ave 

Righty-third St., nr. 3d Ave., 6 five-st’y bk. flats, 
25’ x 86’; $150,000; v., John McLaughlin, 346 E. 81st 
8t.; a., John Hauser, 1961 Seventh Ave. 


HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— St. John’s and St. Francis Pl.,5 
two-st’y bk. & st. dwells., 19’ x 45’; $50,000; o. & b., 

‘Fred Williams, 1486 Bedford Ave.; a., F. S. Lowe, 
186 Remsen St. 

St. Francis Pl, nr. St. John’s P1., 4 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 17’ 6 x 43’, gravel roof; $24,000; o., F. 
Williams, 1486 Bedford Ave.; a., F. 8. Lowe, 186 
Remsen St. 

Rogers Ave., cor. Avenue C, three-st’y bk. store 
& dwell., 25’ x 50’; $9,000; 0., Chas. Liebmann, 
Hotel Savoy, 5th Ave. & 59th St., N. Y.; a., Th. 
Engelhardt, 905 Broadway; b., M. Armendinger, 22 
Ditmars St 

E. Thirteenth St., ur. Avenue ©, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 23/ 4/7 x 32/ 8”, shingle roof; $5,500; o., J. 
W. Parkins, 2160 Beverly Road; a., B. Driesler, 1432 
Flatbush Ave. 

E. Twenty-first St., nr. Voorhies Ave., two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 25/ x 42’, re ~ roof, hot water 
eae $5, _ ., John S. Geagan, 214 W, 85th 

o ¥.3 G. H. Magill, Ocean Ave. & Neck 
Road: 'b.. Nelson Sterling, Lake St., nr. ®6th St. 


New York, N. Y.— Clay Ave., nr. 165th St., 12 two- 
st’y bk. dwells., 20’ x 52’; $90,000; 0.. Ernest Wenig- 
mann, Morris Ave. & 179th St.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 
3d Ave. & 149th St. 

One Hundred and Third St., No. 345, two-st’y bk. 
dwell. & shop, 25’ x 47’; $10,000; o., Gustav Eckert, 
2005 First Ave.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible 
House. 

West End Ave., cor. Tist St., 2 five-st’y bk. & st. 
dwells., 25’ x 50’ « 19’, asphalt & slag roof; $40,000; 
0., Edmund Coffin, 34 Pine St.; a., Hill & Stout, 
1123 Broadway. 

Bronx Park. Ave., cor. 179th St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
22 x 52’; $5,000; o., August Diener, on premises; 
a., Bernhard Ebeling, St. Lawrence Ave., Van 
Nest. 

Pleasant Ave., cor. 183d St., 2 two-st’'y & base. 
bk. & st. dwells., 25’ x 50’; $14,000; 0., Gundlach & 
Koch, 204 E. 86th St.; a., John Hauser, 1961 Seventh 
Ave. 

Fifth Ave., cor. 89th St., five-st’y bk. dwell., 25/ 
2” x 92/; $80,000; o., J. J. Lawrence, 150 Nassau 
St.; a., W. A. Swasey, 178 Franklin St. 

W. Ninety-first St., No. 255, 44-st’y bk. dwell., 25” 
x 34’ & 35’; $10,000; O., Harriet Rich, Montelais, 
N. J.; a., Chas. A. Rich, 35 Nassau St. 

E. Fifty-first St., No. 32, five-st’y bk. dwell., 25’ x 
37’; $33.000; o., Chas. Brendon & Co., 109 W. 42d 
St.; a., Chas. Brendon. 

Bassford Ave., cor. 183d St..6 two-st’y bk. dwells., 
18’ x 55’; $42,000; o., Matilde Haenchen, 786 E. 142d 
St.; a., Edw. Wenz, 1491 Third Ave. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 
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Hauser, 1961 Seventh Ave. 
STABLES. 


James H. Dickerman, 170 Sixth Ave.;a 
213 Montague St. 


stable, 40’ x 90', ot el roof; $5,000; 0... J. Matthews, 


wg bg Pl.; a., J. Mumford, 189 Montegue St.; 
. F. Bond, 136 L iberty St., N. 


Hooper St.; a., Johnson & Helmle, 2208. 8th St. 


383 Union St.; a., J. Mumford, 189 Montague St. 


Broadway. 


bridge; a., Ahneman & Younkheere, Kingsbridge 


st. stable, 
4 E. 54th St.; a., Hill & Stout, 1123 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Snyder Ave., nr. 15th St., two 
st’y bk. stable, 50’ x &9/; $5,000; 0., Solomon 1 
Jarvis. 


STORES. 


St.; a., De Lemos & Cordes, 130 Fulton St 


35 Nassau St.; a., C. I. Berg, 10 W. 23d St. 
st’y & base. bk. & st. lofts & stores, 50’ & 15’ x 103% 


Broadway; a., De Lemos & Cordes, 130 Fulton St. 


Maynicke, 725 Broadway. 

Warren St., Nos. 102-106, Washington St., Nos 
Greene, Temple Ct. 
proof stores & lofts, 50’ x 175’; $94, 000; o., L. M. 


Mitchell; a., Charles Werner, 26 Court St., "Brook- 
lyn. 


Schoell. 
TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


& 138th St. 
Union Ave., cor. Freeman St., five-st’y bk. & st. 


306 E. 82d St. 


COMPETITIONS. 
r IBRARY. 








Specifications, plans and estimates are asked by 


10 for a five-story fireproof library and store build 
ing. THOS. B. CRUTCHER, secy. 1317 


IBRARY. 
[At Houston, Tex.) 
Designs will be received by the Trustees of the 
Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library Association 


Ist day of May, 1901, for the Carnegie Library 
Building, to cost not to exceed $45,000. For pros- 
pectus, address H. H. DICKSON, Chairman ow 
Committee, Houston, Texas. 13 


CHOOL. 
[At Cedar Springs, 8. C.) 
Competitive plans will ‘be received until March 
30, for a school at the Institution for the Deaf and 





Blind. N. F. WALKER, supt. 1317 


One Hundred and Thirty-seventh St., nr. Tth 
Ave., 8 three-et’y & base. st. front dwells., 18’ & 197 
x 50’ & 56’, tin or plastic slate roofs; $176,000: o., 
William H. Picken, 61 W. 113th St.; a., John 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Sackett St., nr. 4th Ave., two- 
st’y bk. stable, 30’ x 95’, gravel roof; $8,000; o., 
, RK. Dixon, 


Lawrence Ave., nr. 3d Ave., one & two-st’y bk. 


Vallabowt St., nr. Marcy Ave., two-st’ y bk. stable, 
25’ x 907, gravel roof; $2,000: o., W. Sturgis, 14s 


W. Ninth St., nr. Court St., two-st’y bk. stable, 
24’ x 95/, felt & gravel roof; $4,000; o., T. Roulston, 


New York, N. Y.— W. Fi/ty-eighth St., Nos. 202-206, 
three-st’y bk. stable, 75’ x 95’; $100,000; o., Wm. 
H.;Moore, 71 Broadway; a., Hill & Stout, 1123 


Nathalie Ave., nr. Kingsbridge Road, 1}-st’y fr. 
stable, 23’ x 23’; $1,000; o., Carrie R. Thayer, Kings- 


W. Fifty-eighth St., Nos. 202-206, three-st’y bk. & 
75’ x 95’; $100,000; o., Mr. Wm. H. Moore, 


New York, N. ¥.— W. Twentieth St., Nos. 18-22, 
eleven-st’y bk. & st. lofts & stores, 25° & 15/ x 14’, 
gravel roof; $375,000; o., J. N. Osorio, 28 W. 9ist 


Twenty-eighth St., Nos. 3-5, two-st’y bk, studios 
& stores, 50’ x 93’; $20,000; o., Abraham Goldsmith, 


Broadway, Nos.536-538, Spring St., No. 85,eleven- 
gravel & tar roof; $340,000: 0... Rose & Putze). 1:8 
Eighteenth St., Nos. 19-23, Nineteenth St., Nos. 22- 


28, eleven-st’y bk. lofts & stores, 90’ x 184’; $550,- 
000; o., Henry Corn, 142 Fifth Ave.; a., Kob’t 


273-275, six-st’y bk. lofts & stores, 66’ x 75’; $45,000; 
o., Frank Hustace, 413 Madison Ave.; a., Ernst 


Bowery, nr. Stanton St., six-st’y bk. & iron fire- 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Walnut St., No. 1309, three- 
st’y bk. & fr. store, 25’ x 230’; $20,000; 0., Albert 


New York, N. Y¥.— Fi/ty- third St., nr. 9th Ave., 4 
six-st’y bk. tenements, 25’ x 114/; $60, 000; o., Chas. 
Lane, 243 E. 38th St.; a., H. T. Howell, Brook Ave. 


tenement & store, 25/ 4/’ x 93’ 8’; $30,000; 0., Maria 
Ueckerman, 1079 E. 169th St.; a., Chas. Stegmayer, 


[At Louisville, Ky.) 


the Polytechnic Society of Kentucky until April 


of Houston, Texas, until 12 o’clock, noon, of the 
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Corrugated We 
lron 
Fire-Proof 


| Box Doors 
constructed of two layers of corrugated iron, each 
d 
Ss: 


layer built in a heavy angle-iron frame, and the two 
connected by heavy bands and angles, with an air 
space of two inches or more between the layers. 
For extraordinary exposures, we fill the space be- 
tween the two layers with non-conducting material, 
making a fire barrier which will resist any heat short 


of the melting point. _ Investigation is invited, please address 


American Bridge Company 
esnnees tig ee  BERLAN, COMM. 
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ART METAL WORK 


BANK AND rae cans pope 
ENCLOSURES 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON: BRASS ®° BRONZE WORK 
WM. INGLIS WIRE & /RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 











PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
20 comes 


Steel Beams >: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


4 = ad 











PROPOSALS. 


7. reasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., March 7th, 1901. Sealed pro- | 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock | Bids are wanted until April 2 for an addition to 
P.M. on the 17th day of April, 1901, and then opened, | the court-house. WM. ZINK, co. aud. 1317 
for furnishing the heating and ventilating apparatue | : 
complete in place for the U. S. Post-office at New | 
Brighton, Pa, in accordance with drawings and | [At New York, N. Y.] 
specification, copies of which may be had at this | Sealed bids will be received by the Park Board, at 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at New | its offices, Arsenal Building, 64th St. and 5th Ave., 
Brighton, Pa., at the discretion of the Supervis-| Central Park, New York City, until April 1ith, 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super-| 1901. For contract No.3 for the New York Public 
vising Architect. 1317 | Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden foundations, at 5th 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, Ave., 40th and ‘424 Sts., in the Borough of Manhattan, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1901. Sealed proposals | City of New York, for the complete erection of the 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. | building, as described in the specifications and 
on the 30th day of April, 1901, and then opened, | shown on the plans embraced in contract No. 3. 
for the superstructure, interior finish, plumbing, | Specifications and plans can be seen at the office of 
approaches, ete., for the U. S. Public Building at | the Department Arsenal, Central Park. 


Cheyenne, Wyoming, in accordance with the draw- 
ARRACK. 
(At Fort Strong, Mass.) 


ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 

this office, or the office of the Postmaster at Cheyeune, 

Wyoming, at the discretion of the Supervising Archi-| Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
tect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar-, Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received at 
chitect. 1317 this office until April 8, 1901, for constructing 
at Fort Strong, Long Island, Mass., one barrack. 
W.H. MILLER, depot quartermaster, Boston, Mass. 

1318 


PROPOSALS. 


‘A DDITION TO COURT- HOUSE. 
[At Wessington Springs, 8. D.) 








IBRARY BUILDING. 





LUMBING, SEWERAGE, ETC. 
[At Weyauwega, Wis.] ‘ 


Bids are wauted March 22 for plumbing, sewer-| ‘Treasury Department, Office Supervising Archi- 
age, gas-fitting, ventilating, heating and electric | tect, Washington, D. C., February 28, 1901. Sealed 
wiring in Asylum for the Insane. E. H. PALMER, proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
secy. bldg. com. 1316 | p.m., on the 2d day of April, 1901, and then opened, 

. for the construction (except heating apparatus, elec- 
| tric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at 
[At Wakefield, Mass.] | Clinton, lowa, in accordance with the drawings and 

Sealed bids for building sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of | 8Pecification, copies of which may be had at this office 
the Sewerage System will be received by the Board | OF the office of the Postmaster at Clinton, Lowa, 
of Sewer Commissioners at its office in the town-hall | t the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
at Wakefield, Mass., until March 27, 1901. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising oer isis 


hed ERAGE SYSTEM. 


1317 


| ance 





EWERAGE SYSTEM. - 
|At Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) 
4 [At Wakefield, Mass.)| Office of Chief Quartermaster, Department of 
Sealed proposals for furnishing sewer-pipe, cast-| Texas, San Antonio, Tex. Sealed proposals wil) be 
iron, cement and brick for the Sewerage System will | received until March 20, 1901, for the construc- 
be received by the Board of Sewer Commissioners at tion of a sewerage system at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
their office in the town-hall until March 27, 1901. | JOHN SIMPSON, D. Q. M., U.S. A., C. Q. M. . 
1317 . 1316 
AIL. (KOURT-HousE. 
[At Covington, Ga. i 
Bids are wanted April 10 for a jail. W. Bids are wanted March 26 for a two-story court- 
RAMSEY, chmn. commrs. of roads and avenues. house, to cost $25,000. ROB’T SHIRLEY, co. sarv. 
1317 1316 





(At Hartwell, Ga.) 








PROPOSALS. 


OWN-HALL. 
(At Rising Sun, O.) 
Bids are wanted March 23 for town-hall. A. E. 
STAHL, mayor. 1316 


DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 

At Newport, R. I.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 

Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, till April 

2, 1901, for the erection and completion of an addi- 

tion to the United States Naval Hospital, Newport, 

R. I. W. K. VAN REYPEN, surgeon oe, _" 
S.N. 


EMENT AND STONE. 
[At Ft. Wadsworth, N. ¥.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Army Building, New York. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing cement and broken 
stone at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., will be received 
here until March 30,1901. W. g MARSHALL, 
meget, cngpnpers. 1317 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Starkville, Miss.) 
Bids are wanted April 1 for a court-house. W. 
W. EDWARDS, chancery clk. 1317 


TORAGE PLANT. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 


Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until March 30, 1901, for constructing a torpedo- 
boat storage plant, including a basin equipped with 
a 450-ton hydraulie lift, power plant, transfer table, 
tracks, boat cradles, etc., at the Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 

1317 











UARD-HOUSE. 
{At Winthrop, Mass. | 
Sealed proposals for constructing guard-house wil 
be received until April 3, 1901, at = Banks, 
Winthrop, Mass. P. C. HAINS, JR., Q. M. ones 


EWAGE SYSTEM AND STREET PAVING. 
[At Havana, Cuba.) 
Offiee of Mayor, Havana, Cuba. Sealed proposals 
for sewerage system and street paving, City of 
Havana, will be received at this office until April 3, 
1901. Information furnished on application to 
Lieut. W. J. Barden, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.. 
chief engineer, City of Havana. ALEXANDRO 
RODRIGUEZ, mayor. 1316 
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CALIFORNIA 


booklet. 


Telephone, Main 1911. 
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any sizes required. 


and will last for generations. 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


Resists fire. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


in the New England and 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 


SH SHY SHY SHY IH SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY HY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY HAY SHY SHY SHY SHY HAY SHY SHY SPY SNP HY SHY SY SPY SAY SH SHY SY SPY SNP SY SY 99 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


Will last 50 to 


For sale at retail by all the principal dealers 
Middle 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
and we will inform you of the nearest dealer 
handling Redwood Lumber. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


75 years. 


States. 
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Stained or Natural. 
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TAKE NOTICE 
TUT ie 


PUAN 











NO PUTTY ra orr 
NO POINTS BREAK GLASS. 


cACARLISEE POPE Re 


2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. 
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CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


’ 


SO 


Trouble and Ex- 
pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
* Putty - less’ Win- 
dows. Send for Book- 
let. E. A. Carlisle, 
Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, 
Mass. New York 
Office, 1014 W.74th St. 


QO 











Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘rise 


ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


Boston, Mass.) 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 


parative study. 


F. W. CHANDLER, 


Professor of Architecture, 


Mass. Institute of Technology. 


(' UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 72/.) 
You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


Setu J. Tempce, 


Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


(SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY,” New York.) 


The “‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 


4. D. F. HaAmuin, 


Adjunct Professor of Architecture 


(“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) 


This scheme 


Professo 


seems to me to be an admirable one. 
1. LANGFoRD WARREN, 
r of Architecture, Lawrence 

Sctentific School, Harvard University. 


ce 


[ UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAdza., Pa.) 


he scheme 


embodied in your ‘* Topical A rcht- 


tecture’’ is most welcome, because it presents this 
great abundance of illustrations properly classified 
for immediate reference. 


Warren P. Lairp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


[' SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Should find its way into the reference-room of 
every public library, as well as into the draughting- 
rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 


men. 


Epwin H. Gaaain, 
Professor of Architecture, 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 


(“COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


UNIVERSITY,” /thaca, V. ¥.) 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture’? and think the idea excellent. 


A.ex. B. TrowsripGr, 
Professor in Charge. 
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Artist and Artisan ep 


is the title of an Artistic Brochure is- 
sued by the 


Yale and Towne 


The Interna- 
tional Corres- 


mato: | (Construction.” 
ents in every 


civilized country. An Essay on the 
Write for ourcir- 







oeacnine over, By Mail! |““Cohesive ____. 





























H Mfg. Company, ws Salaried Theory and History of 
‘ * 9-11-13 Murray St., New York City. J iearacrs Cohesive Construction. 
mee ~ cal, Steam ‘and Civil <n ; 

ie : It deals with the origin of Orna- tetare; Drain By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architec 
: z Lt ‘eleg- 

Et ah mental Metal Work and its present ee irans untae oeiteakppatin witesteurenes. Price, $1.25. 

i rt development and uses. It will be interior -pae,seranton, Pays scene seein 
ee ey ' sent to Architects on request. ; ane For Sale by the HITECT 
re ae 9360-19 
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LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 





FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





Lithography 

Deliotype 

Color Printing 
_ Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 
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Fire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


{ARITAN 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


|:ARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


(enry M, Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas, 








MINERAL WOOL ____-___ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 














LARGE STOCK OF 
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DETAIL EFFECTSG S) Permanent Prints 
PLATINUM or CARBON 
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THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Artin European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America, 


THE DIAL 


“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
yurnals.”’ 


THE CRITIC 


“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 

lagazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
shed is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

™ Handsome and engaging candidate 
r the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
ons center in the world of applied art. 
Ve recommend it warmly to all art students and 
all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
ons.’ 


‘OOK AND NEWSDEALER 


“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
antly increasing merit. The classic ally artistic 
xterior is the equal of anything we have seen.’ 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. — 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 

WILLIAM L. RUTAN, ; 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 

C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St.. Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


co, 
Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Blidg., New York 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
a . CODE OF ETHICS... 
“is Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
le Recommended to its [Members by 
“is the Boston Society of Architects, 
was «ss > @ aa £6 2 


oo OAR, 








ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SECTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

ca 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

7 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice, 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

¥ 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SecTion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi. 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake, 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 


(f I vi : | 3 Classic Metal Ceilings 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 











Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Sorantzeump sss. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 











THE 


“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


For Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 
Send for Catalogue and investigate for 
yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 


96 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


77 Oliver Street, 
BOSTON. 


Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO. 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Tiffany & Co., N. ¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 


REFERENCES : { White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce PricexN.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 


Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New Yor} 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


fil i ARE UNSURPASSED. WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES: 
| Te ‘its Sa Wc ga ae i rege Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg 
7 md for our me co 
| METAL CEILINGS,” —’tis free. weed Avenese. | oor, La Balle & Adams Bt 
| CHICAGO. 
i 


Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


| PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


Send for 








p H 132-135... Sea 
I: T it H. B. SMITH CO. ae PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
ke MANUPACTURERS. 


OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 


Polygon 


Conductor 
Pipes 
Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 








Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. CAPITALS (Carved). 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 


FILING DEVICES, 


Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston | G.T.Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio | Rutan, William L., Boston............ Cone 
»~& PF. seseeee | is ” ’ ’ CORDAGE COG, Bia BF cccdcecntecectcccnccccece: 

ART METAL WERK. CARVING. Samsun Cordage Werke Boston, .(eow) FILTER. 
Laflew Saylor Wire Co., St. -_ | Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ ‘ “ Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa 
Dl ‘iedbesdebakbaceekaeneeeee | CEMENT CREOSOTE STAINS. Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g., Pa. 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. | 
New York Mastic Works, New York. | 

ASPHALT ROOPING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York 
Ttehe; BH, Hew Ween, 0. ccccscvcesees 





Bi, CO, PRIOR oo 5 605 sede csccvess eoce 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.... 


DEAFENING QUILT. 





FIRBPROOP BUILDING. 


Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick 
Ss, BNET BONN S ck cntsedecsseceaees: 


PIREPROOP LATHING. 


‘ A! AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. CR ARES | ACCU ATER, Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass......... Hayes, Geo., New York.............- 
4 ns ee ot aie > Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- FLOOR-PLATES. 
£4 Internat’] Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... delpbia. Pa DECORATORS. p 2 
Bie oe PEER, BBs. oo Sune +s so cnsnvnesepsese S, Wehecetenh & Men. Dicten... Ogden & Wallace, New York........ 
me i aoa ye ‘ COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. rhcoteege sree tree ah et FLOOR POLISH. 
‘ ’ a .C . E., i Ee ” ‘. 
; { ; Spaulding Print leper Co., Boston | Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... sent r eaasenr a ager re Butcher Polish Co., Boston.......... 
~~ -- ##§ fF et caasiee babamebsd Aieices bese (COW) CONDUCTORS eee | PLUSH-VALVE. 
hs 3 . 4 | DRAWING-TABLES. Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
wee BOILERS (Side-Feed). American Steel Roofing Co., The,) pmerson, F. W. Mfg. Co.. Rochester ZED IRO 
1 Le € u t Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. I Biivn60 00005 0000 be vovs ? N.Y o.. ‘ s. V0., ester, | GALVANI RON. 
; fe ; A PEE traces tale DE ine 9 Bot 8 i American Sheet Steel Co., New Yor! 
i #1 i * BRASS WORK (Ornamental). Heese hi chem anene DRAUGHTSMAN, GATES. 
'? 1 angie Wie ane Iron Works, Wm., | lon SS y= Oo., Irvington-on- E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... Wm. R. Pitt, New York... .... (mor 
ik .o 4 nt, 2 Sheet aces © wee eeeeeeees ) t Ree tenee ree seen eeeseses 
S Bey! . ELEVATORS, ETC. GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 
Ue BT 4 ° 
f pie oer reget a wits gone oie oe & Construotion Co.,| More; Williams & Co., Philadelphia. | Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. Tb 
48 Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. he dv onstruction “0.,| ‘Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ Chicago, Ill........ rey eee 
: CAPITALS. Rutan, William L., Boston,.......... ENGINES (Hot-Air). GRATES, ETC. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston.... .... Southard, R. P......... Pecesececesioss Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York.| Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.. 


